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“THE SHIP OF THE DESERT.” 


A* the Creation, the Mosaic account informs us that man 

was made, and placed in the garden of Eden. This 
original home was teeming with all the charms of earth—run- 
ning water, fertile vales, dense forests, fruits, and floral treas- 
ures. It is no doubt true that, in the earliest ages, the human 
race, driven from Paradise, sought such retreats as were near- 
est like those of Paradise. 
sword of the tyrant drove out its victims from what were deemed 
to be the habitable parts of the earth; and then the deserts 
were attempted as a home, and the camel became a slave to la- 
bor. But, by his subjection, the most barren soils have become 
the homes of the most interesting portion of the Old World; 
and, such is the importance of the camel in the economy of 
desert-life, that its extinction would involve the destruction of 
the whole population of those arid regions, of the mundane ex- 
istence of which the camel is the indispensable condition. 

The camel, in a northern climate, and to eyes unaccustomed 
to its appearance, is unprepossessing, if not absolutely repulsive. 
The apparently ill-shaped legs and large flat feet, the deformed 
back, the long neck, that seems to be painfully taxed to bear up 
the singularly small and almost earless head—then there is 
nothing graceful in its motions, and its coat partakes equally 
of the character of fur and hair, and this mixture is so un- 
equally distributed, that it makes a covering most unpleasant 
and imperfect to behold. And yet the camel, in many respects 
above all other animals, teaches us the most direct lesson of the 
special wisdom of Divine Providence in providing a creature 
that, by its habits, and its valuable properties as a servant to 
man, will meet and overcome the greatest amount of natural 
obstacles. Its appropriate home is in the desert; and, for the 


arid life it delights in, nothing could be more beautifully and 
perfectly adapted than the camel, and, without these “ships of 


the desert,” vast tracts of the earth, now teeming with popula- 
tion, would be uninhabited. Designed to live in regions where 
but scanty nourishment of vegetation and water can be found, 
Nature has been careful to meet the demand by the most per- 
fect required organization. 

To accomplish this, all fulness of form that characterizes the 
ox and the horse is sacrificed to the indispensable. We have 
the small and almost earless head and fleshless neck. The 
thighs and legs are stripped of every muscle not essential to 
movement; and the hard, dry, meagre body has only the ves- 
sels and tendons required to knit the frame together. With the 
most powerful jaw, to crush the hardest of aliments—the 
slowly-growing and scanty vegetation of the desert—it is still 
a ruminant. Its foot is a mass of soft muscle which slides 
helplessly in the mud, and is unfit for climbing, but is perfect 
for travelling over the even surface of the sandy plain. The 
camel is also condemned to servitude by possessing no defence 
against its enemies. It has neither the horns of the ox, the 
speed of the giraffe, nor the tusks of the elephant. Then, how 
does it, and how has it, resisted for unknown centuries the at- 
tacks of the lion, the tiger, or even the prowling wolf? To 
save the species from extirpation, the natural home of the cam- 
el is in the boundless desert, where no vegetable luxuriance at- 
tracts beasts of the chase, and from which the more voracious 
animals are banished by the scarcity of their natural prey. 

The camel is even more useful to the children of the desert 
than is the reindeer to the inhabitants of the frozen zones. The 
flesh of the camel is sweet, nutritious food ; its milk is the best 
of beverages. Of its hide tents are made; of its hair, the most 
splendid shawls that can adorn the beauties of the East; and 
its bones serve for weapons of war, agriculture, and domestic 
utensils. It is prominent with all the life of the East; and the 
Christian world is familiar with its history, because it is asso- 


In course of time, however, the | 
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| have of the horse in the temperate zones. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





ciated with the daily life of Abraham and Jacob, and was part | 


of the fortune of that old man of Uz, the patient Job. 


In the East, the camel partakes of as many varieties as we 
They have the 
high-mettled, blooded camel; the commonplace, hard-working 
creature, and the miniature specimens answering to our Shet- 
land ponies. ; 

At the head of them stands the colossal and literally proud 
and lofty-bearing hairy Bactrian camel. He is, with the excep- 
tion of the elephant, the most powerful animal subjected to 


| man, yet so gentle that a child can manage him. His strength 


is in proportion to his magnificent size—often nine feet high— 
and it is not uncommon to see him loaded with fourteen or 
fifteen hundred weight, though on long journeys he seldom 
carries more than eight or nine hundred pounds. Most of this 
breed is raised in Asia Minor and the northern part of Syria. 
The Bohoor camel is next in size, sometimes reaching éight feet 
in height. The pure Arabian is designated by the Turks as the 
hairless camel, in contradistinction to the Bactrian. They are 
mostly used for speed, and carry comparatively light weights. 
The popular color of these animals is that of sepia, and, if of 
good blood, the coat is very glossy. The single-humped camel, 
wherever found, is designated the Arabian camel by naturalists; 
and the true dromedary is a swift, high-bred variety of this 
breed, and has greater speed and endurance, though it is unable 
to carry, even for short distances, as heavy loads as its slower 
cousins. 

The hump, the aristocratic mark of beauty and blood in the 
camel, is a fatty protuberance upon the back, like that of our 
buffalo, and is unsupported by any special bony process, and is 
only developed in perfection in the highest-bred animals. 
Jockeys, who deal in the camel, use many artificial means to 
give the hump an unnatural size and solidity. This hump, in 
camels that are pampered, has been known to weigh not less 
than one-fourth of the animal’s body. Of all its members, it 
is the last to take on fat, and, in suffering and starvation, the 
last exhausted. ‘A repose of three or four months is necessary 
to restore its full volume, and, in long journeys, it slowly wastes 
away. The Arabic language has at least thirty words descrip- 
tive of the condition of the hump, referring to its dimensions, 
its fatness or leanness, its flaccidity or solidity, and the causes 
of all the different states of this important appendage. 

With respect to food, there is no doubt that the camel will 
endure a number of days of entire abstinence. But, absolute 
deprivation of food is seldom necessary; for there are always 
shrubs growing here and there in the sand, which, to human 
judgment, are valueless, but which the camel crops with evi- 
dent satisfaction and comfort. Nutriment is also derived from 
the absorption of the hump, while the internal water-sacks, 
that act independent of the stomach, afford fluid to keep the 
throat and stomach proper from suffering. On ordinary routes, 
the camel is not fed at all; even on long journeys, he is apt 
to snatch his food. as he can during the march of the cara- 
van, or gather it more leisurely from the sand while on the halt. 
At the commencement of the day’s march, the animal is ever 
onthe lookout for the stunted acacias and other prickly plants, 
which, with occasionally a more succulent herb, constitute al- 
most his sole diet, and he snatches them in passing along, giving 
the rider an uncomfortable jerk as he turns to seize them, or 


| suddenly stops, at some hazard of throwing the inexpert rider 


rudely to the ground. And, in spite of blows and persuasive 
words, the camel always thus browses at his pleasure. Tem- 
perate in eating, he is also easily satisfied when quenching 
his thirst. He can smell or perceive the existence of water 
at long distances, and, by this remarkable sagacity, often saves 
hundreds of lives that would otherwise be sacrificed. But, 
when he comes to a spring, he oftener than otherwise shows 
intense impatience to be served, and, when at last the delicious 
beverage is at his service, he drinks daintily, though he may 
have been previously ‘ravelling thirteen and fourteen hours 4 
day under the heat of a burning tropical sun. 

In the blasting siroccos of the desert, when the sands darken 
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the air, and burn the flesh as sparks of fire, and suffocate the | be satisfied that the animal deeply sympathizes with his sur- 


nostrils as with brimstone, the camel finds his want of graceful 
ears an advantage. His unshapely nostrils close up with the 
tightness of a vice ; and his deep-set eyes, overshadowed by his 
luge brovv, will be the only visual organs in the vast caravan 
of sufferers that can look upon the whirling desolation with im- 
punity. 

The camel, with his slender and shapeless limbs, his light 
quarters, and his shambling gait, seems little adapted to the 
performance of any labor requiring either speed or strength ; 
but his power of endurance enables him to accomplish a long 
journey of fifty and sixty miles a day in a shorter space of time 
than could a horse, bearing at the same time a burden greatly 
disproportioned to his own weight. The burden of the camel 
varies from four hundred to a thousand pounds, and, for short 
distances, they have been known to carry fifteen hundred 
pounds. 

His patience is proverbial, and, as a rule, an expressive 
groan, difficult to describe, but very formidable when uttered 
simultaneously by hundreds in a caravan, is all the evidence 
he gives of being overwrought or otherwise severely used. 

The camel is not sociable, and, from the character of his 
natural home, it is to be presumed that he would be fond of 
solitude, and not dependent upon associations for his happiness. 
Without being the least degree vicious, he performs his duties 
with no alacrity ; but, if his affections or passions are once in- 
terested, he is said to become jealous and revengeful. 

The Arabs have many traditions illustrative of this. They 
tell a story, and believe it, of a certain camel-driver who had 
bitterly insulted (i. e., thrashed in some ignominious way) the 
animal under his charge. The camel showed a disposition to re- 
sent his injury, but the driver kept for several days out of the 
way. One night the man retired for safety inside of his tent, 
leaving his cloak spread over his saddle on the outside. During 
the night, he heard the camel approaching the object, and, after 
satisfying himself that it was his master’s cloak, and believing 
that the said master was asleep beneath it, the camel lay down 
and rolled backward and forward over it, evidently much grati- 
fied by the cracking and smashing of the saddle underneath it, 
believing it was his master’s bones that were falling to pieces 
under the pressure. Having accomplished his work, the camel 
contemplated it a moment with pleasure, and then walked 
away. The next morning, at the usual hour, the master pre- 


sented himself to the camel; the disappointed animal, at seeing 


his enemy safe before him, in his rage and disappointment, 
broke his heart, and died on the spot. 

It is a familiar and truthful figure to call the camel “ the 
ship of the desert.” How just the comparison is, may be seen 
in the fact that it is no uncommon thing for a traveller to place 
his wife and a numerous family of children in a pannier, and 
then put himself on the opposite side, with sufficient weight to 
make the panniers balance, and thus arranged start his vessel, 
his craft, off with the caravan. 

The Arabs often sleep on their camels when engaged in 
performing a long march, and Layard gives curious accounts 
of the preparation, and even of the cooking of food on the 
backs ofthe camels by the Arab women, during the privations 
of a forced march. Under these circumstances, one woman 
mounted on a camel-load of grain would grind the wheat in a 
hand-mill, the flour would be passed over to another woman 
riding a camel loaded with water, who would mix it and knead 
it into dough; thus prepared, the dough would be passed to 
a third woman, who would bake it in a portable oven, heated 
with wood and straw. The milking of the camels is performed 
with the greatest facility, and thus the forced march is kept 
up, as long as the animals are able to travel. 

Grand Cairo may be termed the metropolis for the display 
of this most useful animal, and it is only necessary to see him 
bearing his burden of beauty or state through the streets, 
surrounded by music, or cheered by the voices of the crowd, to 





| 


roundings, and deserves the title of proud, which is familiarly 
applied to his conduct on such interesting occasions. It is said 
that camels, when thus pampered, often refuse to take food from 
any hand but their honored master, and that instances have oc- 
curred where, when denied this gratification, they have refused 
to eat, and slowly died of starvation. 

The Egyptians, to the horror of the Arab, train camels 
for wrestling and fighting, and the animals show great dexter- 
ity and cunning while thus engaged. Lest they should do some 
irreparable injury, they are muzzled, for when a camel bites, 
he generally takes out the piece seized with his teeth. In the 
Crimea, in these contests, camels are decked out with all kinds 
of ornaments, and gay ribbons, and streamers; in addition, they 
have strings of musical bells hanging from their backs and fore- 
legs, and their head-stalls are covered with worsteds, beads, 
shells, and bits of looking-glass. Many wealthy Egyptians breed 
and keep these wrestlers in large numbers, and have them trained 
with as great care as we train our race-horses. Occasionally a 
wrestling camel acquires unusual dexterity, and performs his 
part in the ring with all the superior grace and success of a veteran 
prize-fighter—such animals are considered almost invaluable. 
When they commence their exhibitions, the experienced camels 
seem to fence with their heads, and try all sorts of ways to 
obtain some advantage. As their blood warms, they will strike 
at each other with their feet, accomplishing but little by this 
waste of vigor, for their feet, unlike those of the deer, have no 
cutting or destructive power. They finally engage in earnest, 
and endeavor to gain some advantage by entangling their long 
necks, and striking them together with great force, as fencers 
do their swords. After parrying and thrusting awhile, one or 
the other of the animals is thrown on his side, and the contest 
ends—rarely with any very serious consequences, but often oc- 
casioning great excitement among the spectators. A camel 
that has obtained distinction as a wrestler is an object of as 
much attention, and is commercially as valuable above his fel- 
lows, as are the race-horses which obtain laurels at Ascot and 
Jerome Park. 

In the estimation of the “ children of the desert,” the camel 
is sacred, and this high appreciation is evinced by the fact that 
Mohammed is represented as going to heaven on the back of 
the animal. No other conveyance was considered by his disci- 
ples equal to the occasion. 

Having referred to the animal as a beast of burden, of royal 
display, and as an article of food, it would be reprehensible if we 
should not mention its contributions to the luxury of mankind. 
From selected hair of the camel are made the finest shawls that 
adorn the sultanas of the East, or make up the furniture of the 
most prized rooms of the harem. From immemorial times these 
magnificent displays of courtly draperies have had no superiors 
in utility, beauty of color, and unrivalled excellence. All the 
delicate machinery, and the grandest triumphs of modern chem- 
istry, have failed to weave a more delicate web, or secure more 
brilliant colors, than were common probably in Oriental coun- 
tries as long ago as when the Queen of Sheba presented herself 
for admiration before King Solomon. And, in our day, the 
highest-priced shawls that can be selected at the marts of our 
‘“‘ merchant princes ” are of camel’s hair. Those ancient belles 
Sarah and Rebecca had their camel-hair shawls, just as their 
modern representatives the Flora McFlimsys have, and the 
beauty of the women, and the attractiveness of the shawls, 
after nearly four thousand years, remain the same, and will con- 
tinue to do so fortunately through all time. 

The experiment, made some years ago, to introduce the 
camel as a domestic animal, upon our Western plains, was a 
failure. The sudden changes peculiar to our climate affected 
its health; but, what was most natural, it seemed to grow home- 
sick when brought in contact with our native American Arabs. 
So long as their own Arabian sunburnt overseers had charge 
of them, the camels seemed to be contented, but our Yankee 
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THE ZOUAVE AND HIS CAMEL. 


drivers were evidently too fast and irreligious for their old fogy | 


ways and prejudices. It was certainly true that the camels im- 
ported brought over with them the severe ritualism and bitter 
fanaticism of their native country. They were all fatalists, and 
looked upon being miserable with complacency, provided they 
could be miserable in their own way. Under American treatment, 
they were well and regularly fed, and kept steadily at work. 
This was absurd—they desired to be three-fourths starved and 
overwrought one-half of the time; the remainder of the time 


they wanted to stand perfectly still, and do nothing and think of | 


nothing, and they wanted their human companions to live and act 
in the same way—all this was impossible; so the camels could 
not get naturalized to American go-ahead ways, which depressed 
their spirits, and in their desperation they seemingly preferred 
(judging from the result) to die, or be kept in a menagerie. 


| panion of Christianized man. 


| mea, and all the southeastern provinces of Russia. 


In our own country, the abundance of springs, the plentiful- 

ness of herbage, the soft wet soils, the confinements of settled 
populations, all combined to make the camel out of place. His 
| structure, his natural habits, and his food, were unsuited for such 

comfortable surroundings, and his very appearance suggested 
| that he was a stranger, and would never realize the idea of 
| becoming a naturalized beast of burden, and a useful com- 


Even among the Bedouins, when 
they become rich enough to abandon their nomadic life, they 
gradually dispense with the camel, and seek the nobler services 


of the aristocratic horse. It was never possible to introduce 


| the camel into Spain, Italy, or any cultivated country, but 


the animal has always been plentiful in Bessarabia, the Cri- 


When 
the wandering Tartar encloses his possessions, and converts 
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for oxen and sheep. 

The camel is a nomad by nature, and when man abandons 
a wandering course of life the camel ceases to be an object 
of value, or a type of his new civilization. For these rea- 
sons, the introduction of the animal some years ago into.the 
United States, as a domestic animal, was a failure. 


But if it is true that a native wild race of camels is growing | 
up among the mountain fastnesses of our Western deserts—the | 


offspring of animals our Government imported, in their futile 


experiment of making them immediately useful for the wants | 


of the pioneer and frontier soldier—we may nevertheless, in 
time, have a native race that will add material wealth to our 
resources, not only as a beast of burden, but also in supplying 
asuperior fabric for our rapidly-increasing manufacturing inter- 
ests. And thus, contrary to the original design, the importation 
of camels upon this continent may turn out a grand success. 


Our first illustration represents the camel mounted by a | 
| open of itself, to allow a little old woman to go out, with her back al- 


warrior of the desert. He is rivalling the wind in his haste to 
convey the news to his chief of some sad defeat or glorious 
victory. Our second engraving depicts this useful animal as 
a servant of a French soldier. It will be perceived that he 
has, along with himself and his military accoutrements, a 
variety of things which would be considered luxuries by the 
quartermaster of any army in Christendom. Thus mounted, 
the military subordinate moves along with a degree of comfort, 
and from an exalted pinnacle that could not be obtained in any 
military conveyance not provided by a camel’s back. 


THE INVISIBLE EYE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ERCKMANN-CHATRAIN. 


BOUT this time (said Christian), poor as a church-mouse, I took 
- refuge in the roof of an old house in Minnesiinger Street, Nu- 
remberg, and made my nest in the corner of the garret. 

I was compelled to walk over my straw bed to reach the window, 
but this window was in the gable-end, and the view from it was mag- 
nificent, both town and country being spread out before me. 

I could see the cats, walking gravely in the gutters; the storks, 
their beaks filled with frogs, carrying nourishment to their ravenous 
brood ; the pigeons, springing from their cotes, their tails spread like 
fans, hovering over the streets. 

In the evening, when the bells called the world to the Angelus, 
with my elbows upon the edge of the roof, I listened to their melan- 
choly chimes; I watched the windows as, one by one, they were 
lighted up; the good burghers smoking their pipes on the sidewalks ; 
the young girls, in their red skirts, with their pitchers under their 
arms, laughing and chatting around the fountain “Saint Sebalt.” In- 
sensibly all this faded away, the bats commenced their rapid course, 
and I retired to my mattress in sweet peace and tranquillity. 

The old curiosity-seller, Toubac, knew the way to my little lodging 
as well as I did, and was not afraid to climb the ladder. Every week 
his ugly head, adorned with a reddish cap, raised the trap-door, his 
fingers grasped the ledge, and he cried out, in a nasal tone : 

“ Well, well, Master Christian, have you any thing?” 

To which I replied: 

“Come in. Why in the devil don’t you come in? I am just fin- 
ishing a little landscape, and you must tell me what you think of it.” 


Then his great back, seeming to elongate, grew up, even to the | 


roof, and the good man laughed silently. 
I must do justice to Toubac: he never haggled with me about 


prices; he bought all my paintings at fifteen florins, one with the | 


other, and sold them again for forty each. “This was an honest 


Jew!” 
I began to grow fond of this mede of existence, and to find new 
charms in it day by day. 


Just at this time, the city of Nuremberg was agitated by a strange | 


and mysterious event. Not far from my dormer-window, a little to 
the left, stood the Inn Bceuf-Gras, an old auberge much patronized 


throughout the country. 
casks, were always drawn up before the door, where the rustic drivers 





Three or four wagons, filled with sacks or | 


the desert steppe into arable ground, he exchanges his camels | were in the habit of stopping, on their way to the market, to. take 


| their morning draught of wine. 


The gable-end of the inn was distinguished by its peculiar form. 
It was very narrow, pointed, and, on two sides, cut in teeth, like a saw. 
The carvings were strangely grotesque, interwoven and ornamenting 
the cornices and surrounding the windows ; but the most remarkable 


| fact was, that the house opposite reproduced exactly the same seulp- 


tures, the same ornaments; even the sign-board, with its post and 
spiral of iron, was exactly copied. 

One might have thought that these two ancient houses reflected 
each other. Behind the inn, however, was a grand old oak, whose 
sombre leaves darkened the stones of the roof, while the other house 
stood out in bold relief against the sky. To complete the description, 
this old building was as silent and dreary as the Inn Beeuf-Gras was 
noisy and animated. 

On one side, a crowd of merry drinkers were continually entering 
in and going out, singing, tripping, cracking their whips; on the other, 
profound silence reigned. 

Perhaps, once or twice during the day, the heavy door seemed to 


most in a semicircle, her dress fitting tight about her hips, an enor- 
mous basket on her arm, and her hand contracted against her 
breast. 

It seemed to me that I saw at a glance, as I looked upon her, a 
whole existence of good works and pious meditations. 

The physiognomy of this old woman had struck me more than 
once: her little green eyes, long, thin nose, the immense bouquets of 
flowers on her shawl, which must have been at least a hundred years 
old, the withered smile which puckered her cheeks into a cockade, the 
lace of her bonnet falling down to her eyebrows—all this was fan- 
tastic, and interested me much. Why did this old woman live in this 
great deserted house? I wished to explore the mystery. 

One day, as I paused in the street and followed her with my eyes, 
she turned suddenly and gave me a look, the horrible expression of 
which I know not how to paint; made three or four hideous grimaces, 
and then, letting her palsied head fall upon her breast, drew her great 
shawl closely around her, and advanced slowly to the heavy door, be- 
hind which I saw her disappear. 

“She’s an old fool!” I said to myself, in a sort of stupor. 
faith, it was the height of folly in me to be interested in her! 

However, I would like to see her grimace again; old Toubac would 
willingly give me fifteen florins if I could paint it for him. 

I must confess that these pleasantries of mine did not entirely re- 


My 


assure me. 

The hideous glance, which the old shrew had given me, pursued 
me everywhere. More than once, while climbing the almost perpen- 
dicular ladder to my loft, feeling my clothing caught on some point, I 
trembled from head to foot, imagming that the old wretch was hang- 
ing to the tails of my coat, in order to destroy me. 

Toubac, to whom I related this adventure, was far from laughing 
at it; indeed, he assumed a grave and solemn air. 

“ Master Christian,” said he, “if the old woman wants you, take 
care! Her teeth are small, pointed, and of marvellous whiteness, and 
that is not natural at her age. She has an ‘evil eye.’ Children flee 
from her, and the people of Nuremberg call her ‘ Fledermausse.’ ” 

I admired the clear, sagacious intellect of the Jew, and his words 
gave me cause for reflection. 

Several weeks passed away, during which I often encountered Fle- 
dermausse without any alarming consequences. My fears were dis- 
sipated, and I thought of her no more. 

But, an evening came, during which, while sleeping very soundly, 
I was awakened by a strange harmony. It was a kind of vibration, so 
sweet, so melodious, that the whispering of the breeze among the 
leaves can give but a faint idea of its charm. 

For a long time I listened intently, with my eyes wide open, and 
holding my breath, so as not to lose a note. At last I looked toward 
the window, and saw two wings fluttering against the glass. I thought, 
at first, that it was a bat, caught in my room; but, the moon rising at 


| that instant, I saw the wings of a magnificent butterfly of the night 


delineated upon her shining disk. Their vibrations were often s0 
rapid, that they could not be distinguished; then they reposed, ex- 
tended upon the glass, and their frail fibres were again brought to 
view. 

This misty apparition, coming in the midst of the universal silence, 
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opened my heart to all sweet emotions. It seemed to me that an airy 
sylph, touched with a sense of my solitude, had come to visit me, and 
this idea melted me almost to tears. 

“ Be tranquil, sweet captive, be tranquil,” said I; “ your confidence 
I will not keep you against your will. Return 
I then opened my little window. The 


shall not be abused. 
to heaven and to liberty.” 
night was calm, and millions of stars were glittering in the sky. For 
a moment, I contemplated this sublime spectacle, and words of prayer 
and praise came naturally to my lips; but, judge of my amazement, 
when, lowering my eyes, I saw a man hanging from the cross-beam of 
the sign of the Bceuf-Gras, the hair dishevelled, the arms stiff, the legs 
elongated to a point, and casting their gigantic shadows down to the 
street ! 

The immobility of this figure, under the moon’s rays, was terrible. 
I felt my tongue freezing, my teeth clinched. I was about to cry out 
in terror, when, by some incomprehensible, mysterious attraction, my 
glance fell below, and I distinguished, confusedly, the old woman 
crouched at her window in the midst of dark shadows, and contem- 
plating the dead man with an air of diabolic satisfaction. 

Then I had a vertigo of terror. All my strength abandoned me, 
and, retreating to the wall of my loft, I sank down and became in- 
sensible. 

I do not know how long this sleep of death continued. When re- 
stored to consciousness, I saw that it was broad day. The mists of 
the night had penetrated to my garret, and deposited their fresh dew 
upon my hair, and the confused murmurs of the street ascended to my 
little lodging. I looked without. The burgomaster and his secretary 
were stationed at the door of the inn, and remained there a long time ; 
crowds of people came and went, and paused to look in; then recom- 
menced their course. The good women of the neighborhood, who 
were sweeping before their doors, looked on from afar, and talked 
gravely with each other. 

At last, a litter, and, upon this litter, a body, covered with a linen 
cloth, issued from tke inn, carried by two men. They descended to 
the street, and the children, on their way to school, ran behind 
them. 

All the people drew back as they advanced. 

The window opposite was still open ; the end of a rope floated from 
the cross-beam. 

I had not dreamed. 
night ; I had seen the man hanging, and I had seen Fledermausse. 

That day Toubac made me a visit, and, as his great nose appeared 
on a level with the floor, he exclaimed : 

“ Master Christian, have you nothing to sell ? 

I did not hear him. I was seated upon my one chair, my hands 
clasped upon my knees, and my eyes fixed before me. 

Toubac, surprised at my inattention, repeated, in a louder voice : 

“Master Christian, Master Christian!” Then, striding over the 
sill, he advanced and struck me on the shoulder. 

“ Well, well, what is the matter now?” 

“ Ah, is that you, Toubac ?” 

“Eh, parbleu! I rather think so; are you ill?” 

“No. Iam only thinking.” 

“ What in the devil are you thinking about ?”’ 

“ Of the man who was hanged.” 

“ Oh, oh!” cried the curiosity-vender. “ You have seen him, then ? 
The poor boy! What a singular history! The third in the same 
place.” 

“ How—the third?” 

“Ah, yes! I ought to have warned you; but it is not too late. 
There will certainly be a fourth, who will follow the example of the 
others. JI n'y a que le premier pas qui coite.” 

Saying this, Toubac took a seat on the corner of my trunk, struck 
his match-box, lighted his pipe, and blew three or four powerful whiffs 
of smoke, with a meditative air. 

“My faith,” said he, “I am not fearful; but, if I had full permis- 
sion to pass the night in that chamber, I should much prefer to sleep 


I had, indeed, seen the butterfiy of the 


” 


elsewhere. 

“Listen, Master Christian. Nine or ten months ago, a good man, 
of Tiibingen, wholesale dealer in furs, dismounted at the Inn Beuf- 
Gras. He called for supper; he ate well; he drank well; and was 


finally conducted to that room in the third story—it is called the 


Green Room. 
eross-beam of the sign-board. 


Well, the next morning he was found hanging to the 
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“ Well, that might do for once ; nothing could be said. 

“Every proper investigation was made, and the stranger was bur- 
ied at the bottom of the garden. But, look you, about six months 
afterward, a brave soldier from Neustadt arrived ; he had received 
his final discharge, and was rejoicing in the thought of returning to 
his native village. During the whole evening, while emptying his wine- 
cups, he spoke fondly of his little cousin, who was waiting to marry 
him. At last, this big monsieur was conducted to his room—the 
Green Room—and, the same night, the watchman, passing down the 
street Minnesiinger, perceived something hanging to the cross-beam ; 
he raised his lantern, and lo! it was the soldier, with his final dis- 
charge in a bow on his left hip, and his hands gatheree up to the seam 
of his pantaloons, as if on parade. 

“Truth to say, this is extraordinary,’ cried the burgomaster ; 
‘the devil’s to pay.’ Well, the chamber was much visited ; the walls 
were replastered ; and the dead man was sent to Neustadt. 

“ The registrar wrote this marginal note : 

“* Died of apoplexy.’ 

“ All Nuremberg was enraged against the innkeeper. There were 
many, indeed, who wished to force him to take down his iron cross- 


| ‘: . . . 
beam, under the pretext that it inspired people with dangerous ideas ; 





but you may well believe that old Nichel Schmidt would not lend his 
ear to this proposition. 

“* This cross-beam,’ said he, ‘ was placed here by my grandfather ; 
it has borne the sign of Beeuf-Gras for one hundred and fifty years, 
from father to son; it harms no one, not even the hay-wagons which 
pass beneath, for it is thirty feet above them. Those who don’t like 
it can turn their heads aside, and not see it.’ 

“Well, gradually the town calmed down, and, during several 
months, no new event agitated it. Unhappily, a student of Heidel- 
berg, returning to the university, stopped, day before yesterday, at the 
Inn Beeuf-Gras, and asked for lodging. He was the son of a minister 
of the Gospel. 

“ How could any one suppose that the son of a pastor could con- 
ceive the idea of hanging himself on the cross-beam of a sign-board, 
because a big monsieur and an old soldier had done so? We must 
admit, Master Christian, that the thing was not probable ; these rea- 
sons would not have seemed sufficient to myself, or to you.” 

“ Enough, enough!” I exclaimed; “this is too horrible! I see a 
frightful mystery involved in all this. It is not the cross-beam ; it is 
not the room—” 

“What! Do you suspect the innkeeper, the most honest man in 
the world, and belonging to one of the oldest families in Nurem- 
berg?” 

“No, no; may God preserve me from indulging in unjust suspi- 
cions! but there is an abyss before me, into which I scarcely dare 
glance.” 

“You are right,” said Toubac, astonished at the violence of my 
excitement. “ We will speak of other things. A propos, Master 
Christian, where is our landscape of ‘ Saint Odille ?’” 

This question brought me back to the world of realities. I showed 
the old man the painting I had just completed. The affair was soon 
concluded, and Toubac, well satisfied, descended the ladder, entreating 
me to think no more of the student of Heidelberg. 

I would gladly have followed my good friend’s counsel ; but, when 
the devii once mixes himself up in our concerns, it is not easy to dis- 
embarrass ourselves of him. 

In my solitary hours, all these events were reproduced with fright- 
ful distinctness in my mind, 

“ This old wretch,” I said to myself, “is the cause of all ; she alone 
has conceived these crimes, and has consummated them. But by 
what means? Has she had recourse to cunning alone, or has she ob- 
tained the intervention of invisible powers?” I walked to and fro in 
my retreat. An inward voice cried out: “It is not in vain that Prov- 
idence permitted you to see Fledermausse contemplating the agonies 
of her victim. It is not in vain that the soul of the poor young man 
came in the form of a butterfly of the night to awake you. No, 
no; all this was not accidental, Christian. The heavens impose 
If you do not accomplish it, tremble 
Perhaps, 


” 


upon you a terrible mission. 
lest you fall yourself into the hands of the old murderess ! 
at this moment, she is preparing her snares in the darkness. 

During several days, these hideous images followed me without 
intermission. I lost my sleep; it was impossible for me to do any 
thing ; my brush fell from my hand ; and, horrible to confess, I found 
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myself sometimes gazing at the cross-beam with a sort of complacency. 
At last I could endure it no longer, and one evening I descended the 
ladder, and hid myself behind the door of Fledermausse, hoping to 
surprise her fatal secret. 

From that time, no day passed in which I was not en route, follow- 
ing the old wretch, watching, spying, never losing sight of her; but 
she was so cunning, had a scent so subtile, that, without even turning 
her head, she knew I was behind her. 

However, she feigned not to perceive this; she went to the mar- 
ket, to the butcher’s, like any good, simple woman, only hastening her 
steps, and murmuring confused words. 

At the close of the month, I saw that it was impossible for me to 
attain my object in this way, and this conviction made me inexpress- 
ibly sad. 

“What canI do?” I said to myself. “The old woman divines 
my plans ; she is on her guard; every hope abandons me. Ah! old 
hag, you think you already see me at the end of your rope.” I was 
continually asking myself this questlon: “ What can I do? what can 
Ido?” At last a luminous idea struck me. My chamber overlooked 
the house of Fledermausse; but there was no window on this side. I 
adroitly raised a slate, and no pen could paint my joy when the whole 
ancient building was thus exposed tome. “At last, I have you!” I 
exclaimed ; “ you cannot escape me now ; from here I can see all that 
passes—your goings, your comings, your arts and snares. You will 
not suspect this invisible eye—this watchful eye, which will surprise 
crime at the moment it blooms. Oh, Justice, Justice! She marches 
slowly ; but she arrives.” 

Nothing could be more sinister than the den now spread out be- 
fore me—a great court-yard, the large slabs of which were covered 
with moss ; ‘n one corner, a well, whose stagnant waters you shud- 
dered to look upon ; a stairway covered with old shells; at the farther 
end a gallery, with wooden balustrade, and hanging upon it some 
old linen and the tick of an old straw-mattress ; on the first floor, to 
the left, the stone covering of a common sewer indicated the kitchen ; 
to the right, the lofty windows of the building looked out upon the 
street ; then a few pots of dried, withered flowers—all was cracked, 
sombre, moist. Only one or two hours during the day could the sun 
penetrate this loathsome spot; after that, the shadows took posses- 
sion ; then the sunshine fell upon the crazy walls, the worm-eaten bal- 
cony, the dull and tarnished glass, and upon the whirlwind of atoms 
floating in its golden rays, disturbed by no breath of air. 

I had scarcely finished these observations and reflections, when the 
old woman entered, having just returned from market. I heard the 
grating of her heavy door, Then she appeared with her basket. She 
seemed fatigued—almost out of breath. The lace of her bonnet fell 
to her nose. With one hand she grasped the banister, and ascended 
the stairs. 

The heat was intolerable, suffocating ; it was precisely one of those 
days in which all insects—crickets, spiders, mosquitoes, etc.—make 
old ruins resound with their strange songs. 

Fledermausse crossed the gallery slowly, like an old ferret who 
feels at home. She remained more than a quarter of an hour in the 
kitchen, then returned, spread out her linen, took the broom, and 
brushed away some blades of straw on the floor. At last she raised 
her head, and turned her little green eyes in every direction, searching, 
investigating carefully. 

Could she, by some strange intuition, suspect any thing? I do not 
know ; but I gently lowered the slate, and gave up my watch for the 
day. 

In the morning, Fledermausse appeared reassured. One angle of 
light fell upon the gallery. In passing, she caught a fly on the wing, 
and presented it delicately to a spider established in a corner of the 
roof. This spider was so bloated, that, notwithstanding the distance, 
I saw it descend from round to round, then glide along a fine web, like 
a drop of venom, seize its prey from the hands of the: old shrew, and 
remount rapidly. Fledermausse looked at it very attentively, with her 
eyes half closed; then sneezed, and said to herself, in a jeering tone, 
“God bless you, beautiful one ; God bless’ you!” 

I watched during six weeks, and could discover nothing concern- 
ing the power of Fledermausse. Sometimes, seated upon a stool, she 
pealed her potatoes, then hung out her linen upon the balustrade. 

Sometimes I saw her spinning; but she never sang, as good, kind 
old women are accustomed to do, their trembling voices mingling well 
with the humming of the wheel. 


| her glance. 











Profound silence always reigned around her ; she had no cat—that 
cherished society of old women—not even a sparrow came to rest un- 
der her roof. It seemed as if all animated Nature shrank from 
The bloated spider alone took delight in her so- 


ciety. 

I cannot now conceive how my patience could endure those long 
hours of observation: nothing escaped me; nothing was matter of in- 
difference. At the slightest sound I raised my slate; my curiosity 
was without limit, insatiable. 

Toubac complained greatly. 

“Master Christian,” said he, “ how in the devil do you pass your 
time ? Formerly you painted something for me every week ; now you 
do not finish a piece once a month. Oh, you painters! ‘Lazy asa 
painter’ is a good, wise proverb. As soon as you have a few Areudzers 
in possession, you put your hands in your pockets and go to 
sleep!” 

I confess that I began to lose courage—I had watched, spied, and 
discovered nothing. I said to myself that the old woman could not be 
so dangerous as I had supposed; that I had perhaps done her injus- 
tice by my suspicions; in short, I began to make excuses for her. 
One lovely afternoon, with my eye fixed at my post of observation, I 
abandoned myself to these benevolent reflections, when suddenly the 
scene changed: Fledermausse passed through the gallery with the 
rapidity of lightning. She was no longer the same person; she was 
erect, her jaws were clinched, her glance fixed, her neck extend- 
ed; she walked with grand strides, her gray locks floating behind® 
her. 

“Oh, at last,” I said to myself, “ something is coming, attention !” 
But alas, the shadows of evening descended upon the old building, 
the noises of the city expired, and silence prevailed. 

Fatigued and disappointed, I lay down upon my bed, when, casting 
my eyes toward my dormer-window, I saw the room opposite illumi- 
nated. So! a traveller occupied the Green Room—fatal to stran- 
gers. 

Now, all my fears were reawakened ; the agitation of Fledermausse 
was explained—she scented a new victim. 

No sleep for me that night; the rustling of the straw, the nibbling 
of the mice under the floor, gave me nervous chills. I rose and leaned 
out of my window; I listened. The light in the room opposite was ex- 
tinguished. In one of these moments of poignant anxiety, I cannot say 
if it was illusion or reality, 1 thought I saw the old wretch also 
watching and listening. 

The night passed, and the gray dawn came to my windows; by 
degrees the noise and movements in the street ascended to my loft. 
Harassed by fatigue and emotion I fell asleep, but my slumber was 
short, and, by eight o'clock, I had resumed my post of observa- 
tion. 

It seemed as if the night had been as disturbed and tempestuous 
to Fledermausse as to myself.. When she opened the door of the gal- 
lery, I saw that a livid pallor covered her cheeks and thin throat; she 
had on only her chemise and a woollen skirt, a few locks of reddish- 
gray hair fell on her shoulders. She looked toward my hiding-place 
with a dreamy, abstracted air, but she saw nothing; she was thinking 
of other things. 

Suddenly she descended, leaving her old shoes at the bottom of 
the steps. “ Without doubt,” thought I, “she is going to see if the 
door below is well fastened.” 

I saw her remount hastily, springing up three or four steps at a 
time—it was terrible. 

She rushed into the neighboring chamber, and I heard something 
like the falling of the top of a great chest; then Fledermausse ap- 
peared upon the gallery, dragging a manikin after her, and this man- 
ikin was clothed like the Heidelberg student. 

With surprising dexterity, the old woman suspended this hideous 
object to a beam of the shed, then descended rapidly to the court-yard 
to contemplate it. A burst of sardonic laughter escaped from her 
lips ; she remounted, then descended again like a maniac, and each 
time uttered new cries and new bursts of laughter. 

A noise was heard near the door, and the old woman bounded for- 
ward, unhooked the manikin and carried it off; then, leaning over the 
balustrade with her throat elongated, her eyes flashing, she listened 
earnestly. The noise was lost in the distance, the muscles of her face 
relaxed, and she drew long breaths. It was only a carriage which 
had passed. 
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The old wretch had been frightened. 

She now returned to the room, and I heard the chest close. This 
strange scene confounded all my ideas. What did this manikin sig- 
nify? I became more than ever attentive. 

Fledermausse now left the house with her basket on her arm. 
followed her with my cyes till she turned the corner of the street. 
had reassumed the air of a trembling old woman, took short steps, and 
from time to time turned her head partly around, to peer behind from 
the corner of her eye. 

Fledermausse was absent fully five hours. 
came, I meditated. The time seemed insupportable. 
the slate of the roof, and scorched my brain. 

Now I saw, at the window, the good man who occupied the fatal 
Green Chamber; he was a brave peasant of Nassau, with a large three- 
cornered hat, a scarlet vest, and a laughing face; he smoked his 
pipe of Ulm tranquilly, and seemed to fear no evil. 

I felt a strong desire to cry out to him: “ Good man, be on your 
guard! Do not allow yourself to be entrapped by the old wretch ; dis- 
trust yourself!” but he would not have comprehended me. Toward 
two o’clock, Fledermausse returned. The noise of her door resounded 
through the vestibule. Then alone, all alone, she entered the yard, and 
seated herself on the interior step of the stairway; she put down her 
basket before her, and drew out first some packets of herbs, then veg- 
etables, then a red vest, then a three-cornered hat, a coat of brown vel- 
vet, pants of plush, and coarse woollen hose—the complete costume 
3f the peasant from Nassau. 

For a moment I felt stunned; then flames passed before my 


I 


For myself, I went, I 
The sun heated 


eyes. 

I recollect those precipices which 
power ; those wells or pits, which the police have been compelled to 
close, because men threw themselves into them; those trees which 
liad been cut down because they inspired men with the idea of hang- 
ing themselves; that contagion of suicides, of robberies, of murders, 
at certain epochs, by desperate means ; that strange and subtle entice- 


entice with an irresistible 


ment of example, which makes you yawn because another yawns, | 
suffer because you see another suffer, kill yourself because you see the dress and a large shawl, and I was actually afraid of myself. Fle- 


others kill themselves—and my hair stood up with horror. 
How could this Fledermausse, this base, sordid creature, have de- 


rived so profound a law of human nature? how had she found the | 


means to use this law to the profit or indulgence of her sanguinary 
instincts? This I could not comprehend ; it surpassed my wildest im- 
aginations. 

But reflecting longer upon this inexplicable mystery, I resolved to 
turn the fatal law against her, and to draw the old murderess into her 
own net. 

So many innocent victims called out for vengeance ! 

I felt myself to be on the right path. 

I went to all the old-clothes sellers in Nuremberg, and returned in 
the afternoon to the Inn Beeuf-Gras, with an enormous packet under 
my arm. 

Nichel Schmidt had known me for a long time; his wife was fat 
and good-looking ; I had painted her portrait. 

“ Ah, Master Christian,” said he, squeezing my hand, “ what happy 
circumstance brings you here? 
seeing you?” 

“My dear Monsieur Schmidt, I feel a vehement, insatiable desire 
to sleep in the Green Room.” 


We were standing on the threshold of the inn, and I pointed to the | 


room, The good man looked at me distrustfully. 

“ Fear nothing,” I said; “I have no desire to hang myself. 

“ A la bonne heure! @ la bonne heure! For frankly that would 
give me pain; an artist of such merit! When do you wish the room, 
Master Christian ?”’ 

“ This evening.” 

“Impossible! it is occupied !” 

“Monsieur can enter immediately,” said a voice just behind me, 
“T will not be in the way.” 

We turned around in great surprise; the peasant of Nassau stood 
before us, with his three-cornered hat, and his packet at the end of his 
walking-stick. He had just learned the history of his three predeces- 
sors in the Green Room, and was trembling with rage. 

“ Rooms, like yours!" cried he, stuttering ; “ but it is murderous 
to put people there—it is assassination ! 
the galleys immediately!” 





She | 





| seen but the general effect of the face. 


What procures me the pleasure of 


You deserve to be sent to | 
| bordered upon confusion, madness, delirium. 


““Go—go—calm yourself,” said the innkeeper; “ that did not pre- 
vent you from sleeping well.” 

“ Happily, I said my prayers at night,” said the peasant; “ with- 
out that, where would I be, where would I be?” and he withdrew, 
with his hands raised to heaven. 

“ Well,” said Nichel Schmidt, stupefied, “ the room is vacant, but 
I entreat you do not serve me a bad trick.” 

“Tt would be a worse trick for myself than for you, monsieur.” 

I gave my packet to the servants, and installed myself for the time 
with the drinkers. For a long time I had not felt so calm and so 
happy. After so many doubts and disquietudes I touched the goal. 
The horizon seemed to clear up, and it appeared that some invisible 
power gave me the hand. I lighted my pipe, placed my elbow on the 
table, my wine before me, and listened to the chorus in “ Freischiitz,” 
played by a troupe of gypsies from the Black Forest. The trumpets, 
the hue and cry of the chase, the hautboys, plunged me into a 
vague reverie, and, at times rousing up to look at the hour, I asked 
myself gravely, if all which Aad happened to me was not a dream. 
But the watchman came to ask us to leave the salle, and soon other 
and more solemn thoughts were surging in my soul, and in deep medi- 
tation I followed little Charlotte, who preceded me with a candle to 
my room. 

We mounted the stairs to the third story. Charlotte gave me the 
candle, and pointed to the door. 

“There,” said she, and descended rapidly. 

The Green Room was like any other inn-room. 


I opened the door. 
With one glance, I ex- 


The ceiling was very low, the bed very high. 
plored the interior, and then glided to the window. 

Nothing was to be seen in the house of Fledermausse; only, in 
some distant room, an obscure light was burning. Some one was on 


the watch. ‘“ That is well,” said I, closing the curtain; “I have all 


necessary time.” 
I opened my packet, I put on a woman’s bonnet, with hanging 


| lace; then, placing myself before a mirror, I took a brush and painted 


wrinkles in my face. This took me nearly an hour, Then I put on 
dermausse seemed to me to look at me from the mirror. 

At this moment, the watchman cried out, “Eleven o’clock!” I 
seized the manikin which I had brought in my packet, and muffled it 
in a costume precisely similar to that worn by the old wretch. I then 
opened the curtain. 

Certainly, after all that I had seen of the Fledermausse, of her 
infernal cunning, her prudence, her adroitness, she could not in any 
way surprise me; and yet I was afraid. The light which I had re- 
marked in the chamber was still immovable, and now cast its yellow 
rays on the manikin of the peasant of Nassau, which was crouched 
on the corner of the bed, with the head hanging on the breast, the 
three-cornered hat pulled down over the face, the arms suspended, and 
the whole aspect that of absolute despair. 

The shadows, managed with diabolical art, allowed nothing to be 
The red vest, and six round 
buttons alone, seemed to shine out in the darkness. But, the silence 
of the night, the complete immobility of fhe figure, the exhausted, 
mournful air, were well calculated to take possession of a spectator 
with a strange power. For myself, although forewarned, I was chilled, 
even to my bones. 

How would it, then, have fared with the poor, simple peasant, if 
he had been surprised unawares? He would have been utterly cast 
down. Despairing, he would have lost all power of self-control, and 
the spirit of imitation would have done the rest. 

Scarcely had I moved the curtain, when I saw Fledermausse on the 
watch behind her window. She could not see me. I opened my win- 
dow softly ; the window opposite was opened! Then, her manikin 
appeared to rise slowly and advance before me. I, also, advanced my 
manikin, and, seizing my torch with one hand, with the other I quickly 
opened the shutters. And now the old woman and myself were face 
to face. Struck with sudden terror, she had let her manikin 
fall ! 

We gazed at each other with almost equal horror. She extended 
her finger—I advanced mine. She moved her lips—I agitated mine. 
She breathed a profound sigh, and leaned upon her elbow. I imitated 
her. 
To describe all the terrors of this scene would be impossible. It 
It was a death-struggle 
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between two wills; between two intelligences; between two souls— 
each one wishing to destroy the other; and, in this struggle, I had 
the advantage—her victims struggled with me. 

After having imitated, for some seconds, every movement of Fle- 
dermausse, I pulled a rope from under my skirt, and attached it to the 
cross-beam. 

The old woman gazed at me with gaping mouth. I passed the 
rope around my neck; her pupils expanded, lightened ; her face was 
convulsed. 

“No, no!” said she, in a whistling voice. 

I pursued her with the impassibility of an executioner. 

Then rage seemed to take possession of her. 

“Qld fool!” she exclaimed, straightening herself up, and her 
hands contracted on the cross-beam. “Old fool!” I gave her no 
time to go on blowing out my lamp. I stooped, like a man about to 
make a vigorous spring, and, seizing my manikin, I passed the rope 
around its neck, and precipitated it below. 

A terrible cry resounded through the street, and then silence, which 
I seemed to feel. Perspiration bathed my forehead. I listened a long 
time. At the end of a quarter of an hour, I heard, far away, very 
far away, the voice of the watchman, crying, “ Inhabitants of Nurem- 
berg, midnight, midnight sounds ! ” 

“ Now, justice is satisfied,” I cried, “ the three victims are avenged. 
Pardon me, O Lord!” 

About five minutes after the cry of the watchman, I saw Fleder- 
mausse attracted, allured by my manikin (her exact image), spring 
from the window, with a rope around her neck, and rest suspended 
from the cross-beam. 

I saw the shudder of death undulating through her body, while 
the moon, calm, silent, majestic, inundated the summit of the roof, 
and her cold, pale rays reposed upon the old, dishevelled, hideous 
head. 

Just as I had seen the poor young student of Heidelberg, just so 
did I now see Fledermausse. 

In the morning, all Nuremberg learned that the old wretch had 
hung herself, and this was the last event of that kind in the Street 
Minnesanger. 





THE SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIATION AT SALEM. 


OT the least among grateful things, in connection with 

the approaching meeting of the Amerroan AssocIATION 

FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF ScrENCE, is the fact that it is to be 
held in one of the most interesting among the historic places 
of the Puritan Commonwealth. The seat of an institution 
taking rank among the first in generous enthusiasm in the cause 
of natural science, Salem will prove no less attractive to the 
members of the Association in certain particulars, to which we 
have thought it worth while to devote a page or two of the 
JournaL. Presuming that healthful recreation is in some wise 
identified with this summer gathering of scientific men from 
all parts of the country, we are without surprise that the invi- 
tation of the Essex Institute to the hospitalities of the venera- 
ble “City of Peace” should have been readily welcomed by 
the American Association. If, as we think, a true recreation is 
realized, less in mere rest from business and study than in some 


new direction of the mental uses, we are sure that pleasure and | 
profit will attend upon the well-directed leisure of the members 

| 
| encircling all, the motto of the city in graceful Latinity. Turn- 


during their stay in Salem. 

At the present writing we have before us copies of the 
Salem Register and Salem Gazette. We do not refer to these 
as archeological curiosities, albeit, in the years of their exist- 
ence, both outran generations. From their earliest day, 
thoughtful, vigorous, tasteful, and instructive; perhaps the 
best county-newspapers in the country; the connection of 
their present senior editors with their history, extending much 
beyond the average lifetime; one or the other paper the chosen 
channel for some of the best thoughts of Bentley, Story, Sal- 
tonstall, Merrill, White, Choate, Phillips, of the past; of Up- 
ham and others, of the present, no less identified with the 
scholarship and culture of old Essex County ; sturdy champions 





in the forefront in the sharp political contests of the first fifty 
years of the present century, both papers—in all things up to 
the living issues of the present—furnish occasion of marked in- 
terest to the student of local history. We can render no bet- 
ter service, perhaps, to the members of the American Associa- 
tion, than to commend them to the genial acquaintance and 
ready courtesies of the several editors of the Register and 
Gazette, in search of information incidental to the purposes of 
the meeting. 

The Salem Register, first published, we think, about the 
commencement of the present century, incorporates with its 
heading a representation of the city seal. The Gazette mod- 
estly places in a corner of its first page the record of its own 
years. One hundred and one years ago, its first issue as a week- 
ly paper began. Hawthorne, himself a native of Salem, once 
unwisely wrote of the rich flavors of the good dinners of fifty 
years ago, which, in the rubicundity of a venerable custom- 
house official of the city, seemed still to linger about his lips. 
The graceful romancer might have found a less invidious theme 
in the suggestions of the city seal and the centuried history of 
the Gazette. As we to-day look upon the former, from our 
boyhood securing our semi-weekly admiration as it came pic- 
tured upon the first page of the Register, that strange, inde- 
scribable experience comes over us, which we imagine is the 
common heritage of a childhood associated with the old com- 
mercial towns of the New-England seaboard. How many who 
rank among the sterling men of this great metropolis know 
something of it! How many who would surrender very much 
that ‘‘ places them among princes,” rather than the memories 
of days when the microcosm of some gray old seaport upon the 
rough northeast coast, or of some sheltered valley among the 
everlasting hills of the New-England mountain States, was to 
them “all the world!” Portland, Portsmouth, Newburyport, 
Salem, Marblehead—many a man whose horizon for long years 
has been bounded only by the line of metropolitan traffic, amid 
all the cark and grind of business life, carries about within his 
heart of hearts the image of one charmed place, not photo- 
graphed, but incorporated with his very being. To erase it 
were possibly to strike out from his life some of the holiest and 
most constraining motives to its own right conduct. And, ever 
and anon, with the grateful recognition, and among the best 
delights of such a man, there comes something in sight, in 
sound, in perfume, something, incapable of analysis, and evan- 
escent, yet greatly forceful in its alliance for reasserting the 
old sovereignty of the imagination; something to be counted 
among treasures, and ofttime mightiest in its sweet constraints 
when it brings back to the closing hours of venerable age the 
scenes and friendships of a far, far-off childhood and youth. 

We are verifying much of this while we write. The city 
seal of Salem, how it takes us again into owr world of years 
ago! What an epitome it is of the really grand history of the 
stately old city! Wreathed about with branched spicery, em- 
blematic of the rich freightage of commercial prosperity, is the 
record of the original settlement—“ Salem condita. A. D. 
1626.” On the face of the shield stands a Chinese figure; the 
graceful palm, on the one hand; on the other, a ship voyaging 
homeward; as a crest, the dove bearing the olive-branch ; and, 


ing from the seal, we place our hand upon the copy of the 
Gazette before us. About five-twelfths of nearly two and a 
half centuries are represented in the history of this more than 
centenarian of the press! And what a history thus bounded 
by the date (1626) of the seal, and that of this last issue of the 
Gazette (1869)! We cannot enter upon it. What a history, 
even confining the remark to the single locality of Salem it- 
self! Hither—but a few months after Charles I., with the 
light-hearted Henrietta of France, a youthful bride, passed up 
the Thames to the royal palace of Whitehall—came the sturdy 
adventurers from England, founding, in the Naumkeag of the 
aborigines, the original town of Salem. During the interval, 
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up through the Protectorate, the reigns of Charles IT., James IL., 
to that of William and Mary, when the appalling shadow of the 
mysterious witchcraft delusion fell upon its social well-being, 
Salem occupies a large place in the annals of the New-England 
settlements. Hither came Hugh Peters and Roger Williams, 
both ministers for a time in the venerable First Parish. Here 
lived the Endicotts, the Winthrops, the Higginsons, the Salton- 
stalls, and others distinguished in character and social position 
Here and there, 


among the marked families of the country. 
surrounded by the statelier mansions of a later day, still stands, 
“preserved with pious care,” many a relic of the past cen- 
turies. ‘ Beautiful for situation,” almost under the shadow of 
the metropolis of Massachusetts, and yet, at certain periods, its 
more than rival in commercial distinction and high-toned cul- 
ture—the blue sea, stretching up to the embrace of its welcom- 


ing peninsula, between the wooded slopes of the Beverly shore | 


and the picturesque crag-line of Marblehead; the 
of its harbor, gemmed with green islets, and dotted yet with 
the sails of a considerable commerce ; its venerable warehouses 
and grass-grown wharves, sadly suggestive of the days when a 
hardy enterprise enabled it to inscribe upon its municipal sig- 
net, “ Divitis Indizw usque ad ultimum sinum ;”’ to-day, in busy 
manufacturing industries and commercial interests, radiating to 
the great centres of trade, “ the peer of itself,” when its ships 
whitened the seas of the Orient—“ the old city by the sea” hus- 
bands varied attractions for its visitors of the American Asso- 
ciation, which must largely enhance the interest of the coming 


expanse 


meeting in Salem. 

It may be to the service of the American Association, if as 
compactly as possible we point out some of the objects of va- 
ried interest, possibly unfamiliar to most of those from abroad 
who will attend upon the session. Passing over the Eastern 
Railroad, in almost continuous sight of the ocean—looking out 
upon the headlands of Nahant with their many villas ; skirting 
the beautiful bay and watering-place of Swampscott, nestling 
under the elevated lands of East Lynn, and unsurpassed, we 
think, by any upon the Channel lines of England—the traveller 
sees the spires of Salem rising gracefully beyond the sea-arm 
which forms its southern boundary. Leaving the commodious 
station, the broad business-thoroughfare of Washington Street, 
upon which are the Club House, the Oriental Building, the 
City Hall, and other public edifices, leads the visitor to Essex 
Street, the chief avenue of business, and with its connections 
extending throughout the entire length of the city. Probably 
his attention will be first directed to the finely-proportioned 
building, once the East-India Museum, and now, by the pur- 
chase and gift of George Peabody, in possession of the Essex 
Institute. On his way thither, he has passed the sites of the 
First Church and the famous Derby Mansion, and possibly taken 
his quarters at the ‘“‘ Essex House,” once the elegant dwelling of 
the distinguished merchant and lieutenant-governor, William 
Gray. Beyond the museum, on both sides of Essex Street, ele- 
gant structures attract the attention. Here are the fine man- 
sions of the Peabody, Daland, Brookhouse, and Pingree families 
—the last the scene of the famous White murder. Among 
these stands the beautifully-proportioned Plummer Building 
and Atheneum, with its noble library and cabinets. In the 
rear of this, and on the Atheneum grounds, the visitor looks 
upon a venerable building, restored at the hands of the late 
Francis Peabody, Esq., and doubtless the original “ First 
Oburch ” of the colonists. Still farther on, he enters the beau- 
tiful Common, surrounded by dwellings formerly the stately 
residences of the men who rendered “ Orient and the Ind” 
tributary to their far-reaching enterprise. Diverging from the 


Common through Winter Street, on the one hand the broad 


avenue of Bridge Street extends to the Essex Bridge and the 


aneignt town of Beverly; on the other, by a slight curve, Es- | 
sex Street stretches eastwardly to the “ Neck,” from the uplands 


of which delightful views may be obtained of the harbor, Forts 


Pickering and Lee, Marblehead, and the islands, together with | 





the enchanting coast-line of Manchester and Cape Ann. Re- 
turning by Derby Street, the eye ranges up the inlet of the 
Forest River—on the right, the great twin cotton-mills of the 
justly-celebrated Naumkeag Company looming up beyond the 
old line of docks and wharves. Near by, is the spot where was 
built the frigate Essex, so distinguished, under the command of 
the gallant Porter, in the annals of the Navy. Turning from 
Derby to Charter Street, the ancient burying-place of the col- 
onists comes to view. Here, in “sure and certain hope,” rest 
the remains of Higginson, the wise, learned, and loving preacher 
of his time, and of Simon Bradstreet, the stalwart and bold 
yet gentle and genial governor, for whose portrait, with many 
another in the Atheneum, with Cowper, we can 
** Bless the art that can immortalize— 

The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 

To quench it.” 

The antiquary, if such there be among the members of the 
American Association, will certainly count a visit to this old 
cemetery of the Puritans a grateful reminiscence of his stay in 
Salem. En passant, we may commend him to three, at least, of 
the officers of the Essex Institute—Dr. Henry Wheatland, the 
devoted and learned president of the institute, William P. Up- 
ham, Esq., one of its curators in history, and A. OC. Goodell, Esq., 
—to each of whom archswology and science are indebted for 
an unflagging zeal in their interests, and fruitful contributions 
to their treasures. 

When we began this article, we thought it an easy thing to 
lay out a programme of “things worth seeing” in Salem, for 
the leisure hours of the members of the association. We have 
found it a very difficult thing. The very excess of material has 
proved our chief trouble. See what remains, and you will be 
content to look for yourself—at any rate, to bespeak the cour- 
tesies of our excellent friends to whom we have commended 
you. Here is the County Court-house, where that respected 
and courteous gentleman “of many friends,” the Hon. Mr. 
Huntington, will show you the original papers, the warrants 
of execution—nay, the pins, connected with the witchcraft 
trials. If you are so fortunate as to secure his company, we 
envy you your walk to the Curwen House, the scene of the 
trials. Close by the latter is the site, if we mistake not, of 
Hawthorne’s “‘ House with Seven Gables,” and but a few rods 
below, at the bridge crossing the North River, the scene of the 
retreat of the British Colonel Leslie and his troops, when re- 
sisted by the citizens in his attempt to destroy stores and am- 
munition in the outset of the Revolution. Passing up Summer 
Street, you approach the buildings of the State Normal School, 
the High and other schools, and, just beyond, the former resi- 
dence of Timothy Pickering, of Revolutionary and civil fame— 
itself one of the best specimens of the old-English town-dwell- 
ing house to be found in the country. Turn from Broad Street 
to Chestnut, and the eye ranges through a vista of noble over- 
arching elms, gracing the dwellings of wealthy residents, up 
almost to the very foot of “Gallows Hill,’ upon which took 
place the execution of the victims of the witchcraft delusion, 
and where many of them were buried. All about you, in the 
parallel and cross streets, are the relics of olden time, scattered 
up and down among the neat structures of a later day. If you 
choose to drive beyond the city limits in the neighboring town 
of Danvers, and amid “ green fields and fertile meads,” which 
Warwickshire might envy, and suggestive of many and many 
a genuine English landscape, you may see the noble old “ Col- 
lins House,” now the seat of the elegant hospitality of Francis 
Peabody, Esq., and formerly the country residence of General 
Gage. The best specimen, perhaps, in the country, of the Eng- 
lish manor-home, stately, with ancestral trees and ample sur- 
roundings, is before you. Around this stately and most strik- 
ing relic of the colonial days, during General Gage’s occu- 
pancy, were frequently encamped detachments from the Cold- 
stream and Grenadier Guards, then on service in the colonies. 
A little beyond stands the Parris House, the former parson- 
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age of him to whose base part in the persecutions of the inno- 
cent and feeble, during the tragedies of the latter portion 
of the seventeenth century, the admirable annalist Upham 


has done impartial justice. Beyond this, a mile or two to | 


the westward, the venerable farm-house, the birthplace of Gen- 


eral Israel Putnam, is to be seen. If you would vary your | 
return to Salem, skirt the limits of beautiful Wenham, with | 
of a wall, and had in face of him, at the other end of the 


its rich farms and exquisite lake; go, if you can, a mile or 
two beyond, to the picturesque hamlet of Hamilton, once the 


residence of Cutler, one of the earliest and most accurate | 


scientists of the land; drive along the lanes of Royalside, 
and breathe in the fragrance of the woods of Beverly and 
Manchester—you may traverse three thousand miles of ocean, 
and admire the cultivation and scenery of the agricultural and 
historic counties of England— 

“Travel through all European climes by land and sea *— 
and yet among these scenes, invested alike by Nature and historic 
association with a character dear to every New-Englander at 
least, find that which in all the elements of a genuine romance 
matches many of the sought shrines of a European tour. If 
the American Association shall realize as great pleasure in visit- 
ing these and other interesting localities in and about Salem as 
we have experienced in calling them up to cherished and fond 
remembrance, we shall have found ample reward for whatever 
of time and pains has been bestowed upon our effort for ren- 
dering its session in Salem instructive and satisfactory. 





THE MAN WHO LAUGHS ;* 


BY THE KING’S COMMAND. 


BY VIcTOR HUGO. 


BOOK IX.—IN RUIN. 


I. 
EXCESS OF MISERY IS REACHED THROUGH EXCESS OF GRANDETR. 


As one o’clock in the morning was sounding at St. Paul’s, 
aman, who had just crossed London bridge, entered into the 
lanes of Southwark. There were no lamps alight, the custom 
being then, in London as in Paris, to put out the public lights 
at midnight—that is to say, to suppress the lanterns at the mo- 
ment when they became necessary. The streets, being dark, 
were deserted. No lamps—that makes few passers-by. The 
man walked rapidly. He was strangely dressed, for perambu- 
lating the streets at such an hour. He had an embroidered 
silk coat, a sword at his side, a hat with white plumes, and no 
cloak. The watchmen, who saw him go by, said, “There’s a 
lord, who has laid a wager.” And they stood out of his way, 
with the respect due to a lord and to a bet. 

This man was Gwynplaine. 

He had taken flight. 

How was it with him? He did not know. The soul, as we 
have remarked, has its cyclones, its fearful gyrations, in which 
all is commingled—sky, sea, day, night, life, death—in a sort 
of unintelligible horror. You can no longer breathe what is 
real. You are overwhelmed by things in which you have no 
faith. Nothingness is transformed into a hurricane. The firma- 
ment has turned wan. The infinite is void. The absent is 
present. You feel that you are dying. You crave for a star. 
What did Gwynplaine experience ?—a thirst to see Dea. 

He felt nothing, save this alone. To regain the Green-Box, 
and the Tadcaster Inn, with its noise and its light and the good 
hearty laugh of the people; to find Ursus again and Homo; 
to see Dea again; to reénter into life! 

Disillusions unbend themselves like the bow, with sinister 
force, and launch the arrow, man, at what is true. Gwynplaine 


* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1899, by D. Arpierow & Co., in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York. 





was in haste. He drew near the Tarrinzeau-Field. He walked 
no longer; he ran. His eyes plunged into the darkness in ad- 
vance. He sent out his look before him—the iook yearning 
for a port on the horizon. What a moment, when he was on 
the point of seeing the lighted-up windows of the Tadcaster 
Inn! 

He came out upon the bowling-green. He turned a corner 


meadow and at some distance, the inn, which, it will be remem- 
bered, was the only house upon the fair-ground. 

He looked. No light. A black mass. 

He shuddered. Then he said to himself that it was late, that 
the tavern was closed, that it was all plain enough, that they 
were asleep, that he had only to wake up Nicless or Govicum, 
that he must proceed to the inn, and knock at the door. And 
he went. Hedid not run to it. He precipitated himself upon it. 

He reached the inn, entirely out of breath. You are full 
of anguish, you are struggling in the soul’s invisible convul- 
sions, you know no longer whether you be dead or alive—and 
you have, for those whom you love, all sorts of delicate scruples ; 
it is hereby that true hearts are recognized. In the general en- 
gulfment, tenderness rises to the surface. Not to wake Dea 
abruptly was Gwynplaine’s immediate heed. 

He approached the inn, making the least possible noise. He 
knew the hole, old kennel of the watch-dog, where Govicum 
slept; this hole, adjoining the low-pitched room, had a small 
window looking out on to the bowling-green. Gwynplaine 
scratched softly on the pane. It would be sufficient to wake 
Govicum. 

There was no movement in Govicum’s bedroom. At his 
age, said Gwynplaine to himself, sleep is sound. He tapped 
lightly, with the back of his hand, upon the window. Nothing 
stirred. 

He struck more sharply, and two knocks. No one budged 
in the dog-hole. Then, with a slight shudder, he went to the 
door of the inn, and thumped. 

No one answered. 

He thought, not without the beginning of a deadly chill :— 
Master Nicless is old; children sleep soundly, and old men 
heavily. Come! harder still! 

He had scratched. He had knocked. He had thumped. He 
thundered. This brought back to him, from a distance, the rec- 
ollection of Weymouth, when he, being little, had Dea, also lit- 
tle, in his arms. 

He thundered violently, like alord. Alas! he was one. 

The house remained silent. 

He felt that he was becoming distracted. 

He no longer kept within bounds. He shouted :— Nicless! 
Govicum! 

At the same time, he looked up at the windows, to see if 
any candle were alight. 

Nothing in the inn. Not avoice. Not a noise. Not a 
light. 

He went to the main entrance gate, and thundered on it, and 
pushed it, and shook it madly, crying out :— Ursus! Homo! 

The wolf did not howl. 

A cold sweat stood in beads on his brow. 

He threw his eyes around him. The night was thick; but 
there were stars enough to make the fair-ground distinct. He 
saw one thing lugubrious—the vanishing of every thing. There 
was not a single booth remaining on the green. The circus was 
no longer there. Not atent. Not a trestle. Not a caravan. 
The vagabondage, with its thousand noises, that had swarmed 
there had given place to an indescribable blackness, savage and 
void. All had gone away. 

A maddening anxiety seized upon him. What was the 
meaning of this? What, then, had happened? Was there no 
longer any one? Was it that his life had fallen into pieces 
behind him? What had been done with them, with all? Ah! 


| good God! He threw himself, like a tempest, on the house, 
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Furious with fright and agony, he struck with fist and foot upon 

the side-door, upon the main gate, upon the windows, upon the 
shutters, upon the walls. He called Nicless, Govicum, Fibi, 
Vinos, Ursus, Homo. All exclamations, all noises, he hurled 
them against this enclosure. 
ened; the house remained dumb and dead. 
he began again. Shocks, knockings, cries, the rattle of succes- 
sive blows, made echoes around. It might have been said, 
that thunder was essaying to waken the tomb. 

A man becomes terrible, under the influence of a certain 
degree of affright. He, who is afraid of every thing, is no lon- 
ger afraid of any thing. He kicks the sphinx. He abuses the 
infinite. Gwynplaine renewed all this tumult under every pos- 
sible form, stopping, going on again, inexhaustible in his cries 
and callings, as he stormed this tragic silence. 

He called, a hundred times, upon all those who might have 
been there; shouted all the names, with the exception of Dea’s. 
Precaution, scarcely known to himself, but whereof he still had 
the instinct in his frenzy. 

Cries and calls being spent, there remained escalade. The 
house must be entered. But how? He broke a window-pane 
in Govicum’s den, thrust in his wrist, tearing his flesh, drew 
back the bolt of the sash-work, and opened the little window. 
He perceived that his sword would be in his way ; he snatched 
at it angrily, sheath, blade, and belt, and threw it down on the 
pavement. Then he raised himself up by the projections of 
the wall, and, though the window was narrow, could pass 
through it. He penetrated into the inn. 

Govicum’s bed, dimly visible, was in the dog-hole; but 
Govicum was not there. Yor Govicum not to be in his bed, it 
must needs be that Nicless was not in his own. All the house 
In this gloomy interior, the mysterious im- 


Then, exasperated, 


was in darkness. 


mobility of emptiness might be felt, and that vague horror | 


which signifies: There is no one here.—Gwynplaine convul- 
sively traversed the drinking-room, knocked upon the tables, 
trampled the plates and dishes under foot, turned the benches 
over, upset the jugs, strode over the furniture, and went to the 
door that opened into the court-yard, and broke it in by pressure 
of his knee that sent the latch flying. The door turned on its 
hinges. He looked into the yard. The Green-Box 
longer there. 


was no 


Il. 


SETTLING-UP. 


GwYNPLalneE left the house, and set himself to exploring | 


the Tarrinzeau-Field in every direction. He went all around, 
wherever, the evening before, a trestle, a tent, or a hut was 
seen. There was no longer any thing. He knocked at the 
stalls, though well knowing that they were not inhabited. He 
beat upon every thing that resembled window or door. Not 
a voice came forth from this obscurity. Something like death 
had come that way. 

The ant-hill had been crushed. Palpably, the police had 
been at work there. There had been what, in our day, would 
be called a razzia. The Tarrinzeau-Field was more than de- 
serted ; it was desolated, and in every nook the scratching of a 
ferocious talon might be perceived. They had, so to say, 
turned out the pockets of this miserable fair, and 
cleaned them out. Gwynplaine, after having ferreted every- 
where, left the bowling-green, entered the winding streets at 
the end called the East Point, and turned his steps toward the 
Thames. 


He traversed several zigzags of this net-work of lanes, where 


inside 


was nothing but walls and hedges; then he felt in the air the | 


freshness of the water; he heard the dull gliding of the stream; 
and suddenly found himself before a parapet. It was the para- 
pet of the Effroc-stone. 

This parapet bordered a portion of the quay, very short 
and very narrow. Below the parapet, the lofty wall of the 
Effroe-stone ran down perpendicularly into the dark water. 


At intervals, he paused and list- | 


| about to sail. 


| as he possibly can, and only to get up to work. 
| these vessels was to start at high water, no one on board was 
| yet awake. 


Gwynplaine made a halt at this parapet, leaned his elbow 
on it, took his head between his hands, and set himself to 
ruminating, having that water beneath him. 

Was he looking at the water? No. At what was he look- 
ing? At the shade. Not at the shade around and outside 
of him, but at the shade within him. 

In the melancholy night-landscape whereto he paid no 
heed, in that external obscurity whereinto his look did not 
penetrate, the outlines of masts and yards might be distin- 
guished. Below the Effroc-stone there was the stream only; 
but the quay down the river sloped gradually lower, and 
ended, at some distance, in a bank, alongside of which were 
several small craft, some having arrived and others being 
These communicated with the land by little jet- 
ties of stone or wood, to which they were moored, or by gang- 
These vessels, some made fast, the others at 
anchor, were without movement. Not a step nor a voice was 
heard, inasmuch as it is the sailor’s wise habit to sleep as much 
If any one of 


ways of plank. 


Searcely discernible were the hulls—black blisters 
—and the rigging made up of threads commingled with ladders. 
It was confused and livid. Hereand there a red lantern punc- 
tured the mist. 

Gwynplaine saw nothing of all this. Destiny was what he 
was considering. 

He was dreaming—a visionary distracted before inexorable 
reality. 

He seemed to hear behind him something resembling an 
It was the laughter of the lords. 
He had escaped from 


earthquake. 
From this laugh he had just escaped. 


| it, smitten in the face. 


Smitten by whom? 

By his brother. 

And in escaping from this laughter, with this buffet on him, 
taking refuge, wounded bird, in his nest—flying from hate, and 
in search of love—what had he found? 

Darkness. 

No one. 

Every thing disappeared. 

He compared this darkness to the dream that he had had, 

What a downfall! 

Gwynplaine had reached that sinister verge—empty space. 


| The Green-Box removed was the universe vanished out of sight. 


A closing-up of his soul had taken place. 

What could have happened? Where were they? They 
had evidently been carried off. His destiny had come upon 
him, Gwynplaine, in one blow—grandeur; and upon them in a 
rebounding blow—annihilation. It was clear that he would 
never see them again. Precautions had been taken to this end. 
And at the same time violent hands had been laid upon all that 
inhabited the fair-ground, so that no tidings might reach him. 
Inexorable dispersion. That fearful social force, while pulver- 
izing him in the Chamber of Peers, had ground them to pow- 
der in their poor cabin. They were lost. Dea was lost. Lost 
for him. Forever. Powers of Heaven! where was she? 
And he had not been there to defend her! 

Forming conjectures as to the absent, whom we love, is to 
put ourselves upon the rack. He inflicted this torture on him- 
self. At each corner into which he plunged, at each supposition 
that he made, there was a gloomy inward groan. 

Athwart a succession of poignant ideas, he called to mind a 
man evidently ominous, who had told him that his name was 
Barkilphedro. This man had inscribed upon his brain some- 
thing obscure, that now reappeared to him; and it had been 
written in an ink so horrible, that now it was in letters of 
fire. In the depth of his imagination, Gwynplaine saw these 
enigmatical words, now made plain, flaming up :—Destiny does 
not open one door, without closing another. 

All was consummated. The last shadows were upon him. 
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Every man may have, in his destiny, his own peculiar ending | 


of the world. This is termed despair. The soul is full of fall- 
ing stars. 

Observe just what his position was. 

A cloud of vapor had passed by. He had been mixed up 
with this vapor. 1t had thickened over his eyes; it had entered 
into his brain. He had been, externally, blinded ; internally, 
intoxicated. This had lasted so long as a cloud is in passing. 
Then all was dissipated—the vapor, and his life. Awakened 
from this dream, he found himself again alone. 

All vanished away. All gone. All lost. 
ing. Such was his horizon. 

He was alone. 

* Alone” has its synonyme: “dead.” 

Despair is an accountant. He keeps his books in order. 
Nothing escapes him. He sums up every thing; he does not 
pass over the smallest coin. He reproaches God with the 
thunder-claps and the pin-pricks. He desires to make up his 
mind as to destiny. He reasons, weighs, calculates 

Gloomy external chill, beneath which the burning lava con- 
tinues to run. 

Gwynplaine examined himself, and examined Fate. 

The backward survey is a fearful summing up. 

When at the top of the mountain, we look at the precipices. 
When we have fallen to the foot, we look at the sky. 

And we say: I was there! 

Gwynplaine was at the lowest depth of wretchedness. And 
how quickly it had come upon him! Hideous promptitude of 
ill fortune! It is so heavy, that we believed it slow. By no 
means. It seems as though the snow, being cold, ought to 
share the paralysis of winter, and, being white, the immobility 
of the winding-sheet. To all this the avalanche gives the lie. 

The avalanche is snow converted into a furnace. It remains 
congealed, yet it devours. The avalanche had enwrapped 
Gwynplaine. He had been torn off like a rag, uprooted like 
a tree, hurled like a stone. 

He went over the incidents of his fall. He put questions 
to himself, and answered them. Grief is an interrogatory. 
No judge is so minutely particular, as the conscience in exam- 
ining its own report. 

In his despair, how much was there of remorse ! 

He desired to clear up this point with himself, and anatom- 
ized his conscience—mournful vivisection ! 

His absence had caused a catastrophe. Had this absence de- 
pended on himself? In all that had just taken place, had he 
been a free agent? No. He had felt himself a prisoner. 
What was it that had arrested and detained him? 
No. Achain? No. What, then, was it? He had been glued 
fast in greatness. 

To whom has it not happened, to be free in appearance, and 
to feel that his wings are hampered ? 

There had been something like a trap laid. 
temptation at first, ended by being captivity. 

Nevertheless—and upon this point his conscience was not 
easy—had he simply submitted to what had offered itself? 
No. He had accepted it. 


Night. Noth- 


What was 


It was true enough, that violence and surprise, in a certain | 


degree, had been employed upon him; but he, on his part, 
in a certain degree, had let matters take their course. It was 
not his fault that he had allowed himself to be carried off; it 
had been of his own weakness that he had allowed himself to 
become intoxicated. 


dro had brought him face to face with a dilemma, and had dis- 
tinctly given Gwynplaine the opportunity of determining his 
fate by a word. Gwynplaine might have said “no.” He had 
said “ yes.” 

From this “ yes,” uttered while in a state of giddiness, every 
thing had followed. Gwynplaine comprehended this. 
after-taste of acquiescence. 


A prison? | 


There had been a moment, a decisive mo- | 
ment, when the question had been put to him; this Barkilphe- | 


Bitter | 


Still—for he debated within himself—was it, then, so griev- 
ous an error to reénter upon his rights, upon his patrimony, 
upon his heritage, into his house, and, being patrician, upon the 
rank of his ancestors, and, being an orphan, upon his father’s 
name? What had he accepted? A restitution. Made by 
whom? By Providence. 
Then a reaction came over him. How stupid an acceptance! 
What a bargain he had made! How foolish an exchange! He 
had negotiated at a loss with this providence! What! to have 
two millions of revenue, to have seven or eight lordships, to 
have ten or a dozen palaces, to have town-houses and country- 
seats, to have a hundred lackeys, and packs of hounds, and car- 
riages, and armorial bearings, to be judge and legislator, to be 
coroneted and robed in purple like a king, to be baron and 
marquis, to be peer of England—he had given Ursus’s booth and 
For immensity, in which a man is swallowed up 
and shipwrecked, he had given happiness! For the ocean, he 
had given the pearl! Omadman! O fool! O dupe! 
But notwithstanding—and here the objection came again 
upon a solid footing—in this fever of high fortune that had 
seized him, all had not been unwholesome. Perchance there 
might have been egotism in renouncing; perchance the accept- 
ance was a duty. Abruptly transformed into a lord, what 
ought he to have done? Complication of events brings about 
perplexity of mind. This is what happened to him. Duty giv- 
ing its orders in inverted sense, duty on all sides at once, duty 
complex and well-nigh contradictory—this bug-bear had been 
upon him. It was this bugbear that had paralyzed him, no- 
tably on the passage from Corleone Lodge to the Chamber of 
Peers, which he had not opposed. What in life is called 
| mounting up, is the transition from a simple to a disquieting 
Where, henceforth, is the direct line? Toward 
whom is the first duty? Is it toward our neighbors? Is it 
toward the humanrace? Do we not pass from the small family 
to the large? We mount up, and we feel a burden on our 
probity that grows heavier. The higher up, the greater the 
obligation. The breaking-out of light makes the duty greater. 
We have the pressure on us, perhaps the illusion of several 
pathways offering themselves at the same time, and at the en- 
trance of each of which we imagine that we see the indicating 
finger of conscience. Where to go? to issue forth? to remain? 
to advance? to fall back? What to do? It is strange that 
duty should have places where its cross-roads meet. Respon- 
| sibility may be a labyrinth. 
And, when a man is possessed by one idea, when he is 
the incarnation of a fact, when he is symbolic man, and at the 
same time man in the flesh and in the bones, is not responsibility 
more irksome still? Thence the anxious docility and the mute 
| anxiety of Gwynplaine; thence his obedience to the summons 
to take his seat. The thoughtful man is often the passive man. 

| It had seemed to him, that he heard even the injunction of 
duty. Was not this entry into a place, where oppression 
might be discussed and combated, the realization of one of his 
profoundest aspirations? When speech was given to him—to 
him the formidable social sample, to him the living specimen 
of the good pleasure under which for six thousand years the 
human race has had its death-rattle—had he the right to refuse 
it? Had he the right to remove his head from beneath the 
tongue of fire falling from on high, and coming to settle itself 
upon him? 

In the hidden and giddy pleadings of conscience, what had 
he said to himself? this:—The people are silence. I shall be 
the mighty advocate of this silence. I will speak for the dumb. 
I will speak of the small to the great, and of the feeble to the 
strong. That is the aim of my fate. God wills what He wills, 
and He accomplishes it. Certes it is surprising that that gourd 
of that Hardquanonne, wherein was the metamorphosis of 

| Gwynplaine into Lord Clancharlie, should have floated for 
| fifteen years upon the waves, in the billows, in the surf, in the 


Dea’s smile! 





itinerary. 





| squalls, and that all this turmoil should have wrought it no harm. 
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I see wherefore. There are secret destinies; I hold the key of 
mine; and I open my enigma. I am predestined. I havea 
mission. I shall be the lord of the poor. I shall speak for all 
the despairing silent ones. I shall interpret this stammering. 
I shall interpret the grumblings, the howlings, the murmurs, the 
tumult of crowds, the complaints ill pronounced, the unintelligi- 
ble voices, and all these cries of beasts, that through ignorance 
and through suffering man is forced to utter. The noise of men 
is inarticulate, as the noise of the wind; they cry out. But 
they are not understood; and there is crying equivalent to 
holding their peace, and holding their peace is their disarming. 
Compulsory disarming, that calls for succor. I will be the 
succor. I will be the denunciation. I will be the Word of the 
people. Thanks to me, there shall be an understanding. I will 
be the bleeding mouth, whence the gag is snatched out. I will 
say every thing. It will be grand— 

Yes, to speak for the dumb is fine; but to speak to the deaf 
is saddening! That way was the second part of his wander- 
ing. 

Alas! he had miscarried. 

He had miscarried irremediably. 

This elevation in which he had put faith, this lofty fortune, 
this likelihood, had sunk away beneath him. 

What a fall, to tumble into the spume of laughter! 

He thought himself strong, he who, during so many years, 
had floated, regardful soul, amid the vast outspread of suffer- 
ings; he was bringing back a lamentable cry from all this 
gloom. He had just been stranded on that colossal reef, the 
frivolousness of the happy. He thought himself an avenger; 
he was aclown. He thought to thunder; he had tickled. In 
place of emotion, he had reaped mockery. He had sobbed ; and 
merriment had ensued. Under this merriment, he had gone to 
the bottom. Funereal engulfment! 

And at what had they laughed? At his laugh. 

Thus, this execrable violence whereof the trace was on him 
for evermore, this mutilation become mirth in perpetuity, this 


| 





stigmatic grin, image of the supposititious contentment of | 
nations under their oppressors, this mask of joy manufactured | 


by torture, this depth of grimace imprinted on his visage, this 
cieatrice significant of jussu regis, this verification of outrage 


| 
To the dreaded. 
among them ? 


committed by the king upon him, symbol of outrage committed | 


by royalty upon the whole people—this it was that triumphed 
over him, this it was that overwhelmed him; it was accusation 
against the executioner turned into sentence upon the victim! 
Prodigious denial of justice! Royalty, after having disposed 
of his father, had disposed of him. The evil, that had been 


able fatality of being a desolation not taken seriously; his dis- 
tress was matter for sport; he was an indescribable and enor- 
mous buffoon coming out from a terrific condensation of adver- 
sity, escaped from his convict-bagnio, past-divinity, elevated from 
the dregs of the populace to the foot of the throne, mingled with 
constellations; and, after having enlivened the lost, he enlivened 
the elect. All that he had in him of generosity, of enthusiasm, 
of eloquence, of heart, of soul, of fury, of anger, of love, of in- 
expressible grief, ended in this—a peal of laughter. And he 
verified, as he had said to the lords, that his case was not an 
exception ; that it was the normal fact, common, universal, the 
vast sovereign fact, so amalgamated with the routine of living, 
that it was scarcely perceived any more. The starveling laughs; 
the beggar laughs; the convict laughs; the orphan, to gain his 
livelihood, laughs; the slave laughs; the soldier laughs; the 
people langh. Human society is compounded in such fashion, 
that all perditions, all indigences, all catastrophes, all fevers, 
all ulcers, all agonies, resolve themselves, above the bottomless 
pit, into a terrific grimace of joy. He himself was this totality 
of grimace; it was he. The law from on high, the unknown 
power that governs, had willed that a visible and palpable spec- 
tre, a spectre of blood and bone, should sum up in itself the 
monstrous parody that we call the world; he was that spectre. 

Destiny without cure. 

He had cried :—Mercy for the sufferers.—In vain. 

He had desired to awaken pity; he had awakened horror. 
That is the law for spectral apparitions. 

At the same time as spectre, he was man. Therein was the 
poignant complication. Spectre without, man within. Man, 
more than any others perhaps, for in his double lot all mor- 
tality was summed up. And, whilst he had humanity within 
him, he was sensible of it beyond him. 

There was in his existence something insuperable. What 
was he? A disinherited man? No; forhewasalord. What 
was he? Alord? No; for he wasarebel. He was the light- 
bearer; terrible kill-joy. He was not Satan, assuredly; but he 
was Lucifer. He came sinister, torch in hand. 

Sinister for whom? For the sinister. Dreadful to whom? 

Therefore they rejected him. Take place 
Be accepted ? The obstacle that he 
bore upon his face was fearful; but the obstacle that was in 
his ideas was more insurmountable still. His speech had ap- 
peared more deformed than his countenance. He thought 
no thought that was possible in this world of the great and 


Never. 


| the powerful, wherein one fatality had given him birth, and 


done, served as pretext and motive for the evil that remained | 


tobe done. Against whom were the lords indignant? 

the torturer? No. Against the one who was tortured. 
the throne; there, the people. Here, James II.; there, Gwyn- 
plaine. Assuredly, this confrontation brought to light a wicked 
attempt, and a crime. What was the wicked attempt? Com- 
plaining. What was the crime? Suffering. Let misery hide 
itself and be silent; if not, it is high-treason. And these men, 
who had dragged Gwynplaine upon the hurdle of sarcasm, were 
they wicked? No; but they had, they too, their fatality— 
they were fortunate. They were executioners, without know- 
ing it. They were in good-humor. They had found Gwyn- 
plaine useless. He had laid open his belly, he had drawn out 
his liver and his heart, he had laid bare his entrails—and they 
had cried to him: “ Play your farce!” Heart-breaking fact, he 
himself had langhed! A fearful chain bound in his soul, and 
prevented his thought from mounting upward to his counte- 
nance. The disfiguration reached to his mind, and, while his 
conscience was indignant, his face gave it the lie, and grinned. 
All was ended. He was the Man Who Laughs, Caryatid of 
the world that weeps. He was anguish petrified into hilarity, 
bearing the weight of a universe of woe, and walled forever in 
merriment, in irony, in others’ entertainment. 
all the oppressed of whom he was the incarnation, the abomin- 


Against | 
Here, 


He shared, with | 


wherefrom another fatality had made him emerge. There was 
a mask between mankind and his face, and a wall between 
society and his mind. In mingling, from his infancy—wander- 
ing mountebank—with the vast centre of vivacity and robust- 
ness that is termed the crowd, in saturating himself with the 
magnetism of the multitude, in impregnating himself with 
the immense human soul, he had lost, in the common sense of 
all the world, the special appreciation of the ruling classes. 
High up, it was impossible. He came, all dripping from the 
water of the well of truth. He had upon him the fetid odor 
of the abyss. He was repugnant to these princes, perfumed 
with lies. To him, who lives upon fiction, truth is poisonous. 
He, who is athirst for flattery, vomits up the real, imbibed by 
What he, Gwynplaine, brought, was not presentable. 


surprise. 
It was rejected with 


What was it ?—reason, wisdom, justice. 
disgust. 

Bishops were there. 
this intrusion ? 

The opposite poles recoil from each other. No amalgama- 
tion possible. There is lack of transition. This formidable 
meeting of opposites had been seen, having no other result than 
a cry of anger—all misery concentrated in one man, face to face 
with all pride concentrated in one caste. 

To accuse is useless. To establish is sufficient. 


To them he brought God. What was 


Gwyn- 


| plaine, in this meditation on the verge of his destiny, estab- 
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lished the thorough uselessness of his effort. He established 
the deafness of high places. The privileged have no ear tow- 
ard the disinherited. Is it the fault of the privileged? No. It 
is their law, alas! Forgive them! To feel emotion would be 
to abdicate. Where lords and princes are, nothing must be ex- 
pected. Inexorable is he, who is satisfied. For the well-filled, 
the starving have noexistence. The fortunate are in ignorance, 
and hold aloof. On the threshold of their paradise, as on the 
threshold of hell, must be written: —“ Leave behind every 
hope!” 

Gwynplaine had met with the reception of a spectre, enter- 
ing the abode of the gods. 

Hereupon, all that he had in him rose up. No; he was not 
a spectre—he was aman. He had told them, he had cried it to 
them, he was Man. 

He was not a phantom. He had palpitating flesh. He had 
a brain, and he thought; he had a heart, and he loved; he had 
a soul, and he hoped. Having hoped too much was even all his 
fault. 

Alas! he had so far exaggerated hope, as to believe in that 
thing, glittering and obscure, society. He, who was outside, 
had reéntered it. 

Society had, at once and at the outset, made him three 
offers, and given him its three gifts, marriage, family, and caste. 
Marriage? He had seen prostitution on the threshold. Family? 
His brother had smitten him on the face, and awaited him, next 
day, sword in hand. Caste? It had just burst out laughing 
in his face, he being a patrician, he being miserable. He was 
rejected, almost even before being admitted. And his first 
three steps in this deep social shadow had opened beneath him 
three gulfs. 

And it was by a traitorous transfiguration that his disaster 
had been begun. And this catastrophe had approached him 
under the aspect of apotheosis. ‘“ Mount up!” had signified 
“Go down!” 

He was, as it were, the reverse of Job. 
prosperity that adversity had come upon him. 

O tragical human enigma! Take note of the ambushes. A 
child, he had contended with the night, and had proved the 
stronger. Man, he had contended with destiny, and had beaten 
it to the ground. From disfigured, he had made himself 
radiant, and, from unfortunate, happy. Of his exile, he had 
made an asylum. Vagabond, he had contended with space, 
and, like the birds of heaven, had found therein his crumbs of 
bread. Savage and solitary, he had contended with the crowd, 
and had made of it a friend. Athlete, he had contended with 
that lion, the people, and had tamed it. Poor, he had con- 
tended with distress, he had faced the sombre necessity of liv- 
ing, and, by force of blending all the joys of the heart with 
misery, he had made for himself riches out of poverty. He 
had been enabled to imagine himself the vanquisher of life. 
All at once, new forces had come in against him from the depth 
of the unknown, no more with menaces, but with caresses and 
smiles; love, Draconian and material, had appeared to him, all 
absorbed in love angelic; the flesh had seized him, who lived 
in the ideal; to the light of the true had succeeded the fasci- 
nation of the false; for it is not the flesh that is the real—it is 
the soul. The flesh is cinder; the soul is flame. For this group 
bound to him by the relationship of poverty and of toil, and 
which was his true natural family, had been substituted the 
social family, family by blood, but of blood that was tainted ; 
and even before entering into it, he had found himself face to 
face with a fratricide in embryo. Alas! he had allowed him- 
self to be reclassed in that society, of which Brantéme, whom 
he had not read, had said: “The son may properly challenge 
the father to a duel.” Fatal fortune had cried to him: “ You 
are not of the crowd; you are of the chosen ones!” and had 
opened the social ceiling above his head as it were a trap-door 
in the sky, and had launched him through this opening, and had 
caused him to spring up, unexpected and savage, in the midst 


It was through 


| of princes and masters. Suddenly, around him, in place of the 


| 
| 


people who applauded, he had seen the lords who cursed him. 
Melancholy metamorphosis! Ignominious amplification! - Rude 
spoliation of all that had been his felicity! Pillage of his life, 
by hue and cry! Rooting up of Gwynplaine, of Clancharlie, 


| of lord, of mountebank, of his earliest condition, of his mew con- 





dition, by peckings from the beaks of all these eagles! 

Of what use was it to have begun life, at the outstart, by 
victory over obstacle? Of what use to have triumphed: at 
first? Alas! it was needful that he should be precipitated, or, 
otherwise, destiny had not been fulfilled. 

Thus, half by force and half willingly—for, after the wapen- 
take, he had to deal with Barkilphedro, and in his abduction 
there was consent—he had quitted the real for the chimerical, 
the true for the false, Dea for Josiane, love for pride, liberty for 
power, work proud and poor for opulence charged with obscure 
responsibility, the shade wherein is God for the glitter wherein 
are demons, Paradise for Olympus! 

He had bitten into golden fruit. 
cinder. 

Lamentable result. Rout, bankruptcy, falling in ruins, inso- 
lent expulsion of all his hopes scourged away by grinning, un- 
measured disillusion. And what to do henceforward? If he 
looked to the morrow, what did he see?—a naked sword, of 
which the point was at his breast and the handle in his broth- 
er’s hand! He saw only the hideous glistening of the sword. 
All the rest—Josiane, the Chamber of Peers—was behind, in a 
monstrous chiaroscuro filled with tragic outlines. 

And this brother, who had seemed to him to be chivalrous 
and manly. Alas! this Tom-Jim-Jack who had defended 
Gwynplaine, this Lord David who had defended Lord Clanchar- 
lie—he had scarcely had a glimpse of him; he had only had 
time enough to be smitten by him, and to love him! 

What discouragements! 

Now, to proceed onward. Impossible. There was falling 
to pieces on every side. Besides, to what purpose? In the 
depth of despair, all is weariness. 

The trial had been made, and was not to be begun again: 

Gwynplaine was a player, who has played out all his trumps. 
He had allowed himself to be dragged to the formidable gam- 
bling-house. Without specially calling himself to account for 
what he did—such is the subtle poisoning of illusion—he had 
staked Dea against Josiane; he had got a monster. He had 
staked Ursus against a family; he had got an insult. He had 
staked his mountebank’s trestle against the seat of a lord; he 
had got acclamation and imprecation. 

His last card had just fallen on the fatal green cloth of the 
deserted bowling-green. Gwynplaine had lost. There was 
nothing more for him, but to pay. Pay, miserable one! 

The thunderstricken do not quiver much. Gwynplaine was 
motionless. Whoever had seen him from a distance thus in the 
shade, stiff and without movement, beside the parapet, would 
have thought he saw a stone standing up. 

Hell, the serpent, and revery, twist themselves fold upon 
fold. Gwynplaine descended the sepulchral spirals of the depth 
of thought. 

He contemplated the world, whereof he had just had a 
glimpse, with that cold look which is the look definitive. Mar- 
riage, but no love; family, but no fraternity; wealth, but no 
conscience ; beauty, but no modesty; justice, but no equity; 


He spat out a mouthful of 


| order, but no equilibrium; power, but no intelligence; author- 


ity, but no right; splendor, but no radiance. Inexorable bal- 
ance of account! He made the tour of that supreme vision, 
in which his thought was plunged. He examined one after the 
other, destiny, his position, society, and himself. What was 
destiny ?—a snare. His position?—despair. Society ?—hatred. 
Himself?—a vanquished man. And, from the depth of his 
soul, he exclaimed :—Society is the stepmother, Nature is the 
mother. Society is the world of the body; nature is the 
world of the soul. The one leads to the coffin, to the pine- 
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box in the trench, to the earthworms; and finishes there. The 
other leads to outspread wings, to transfiguration in the morn, 
to ascent into firmaments; and there it recommences. 

By degrees, the paroxysm took hold of him. Fatal whirl- 
ing! Things that are finishing throw out a final gleam, wherein 
all is discerned. 

He, who passes judgment, confronts. Gwynplaine placed 
before himself what society had done for him, and what nature 
had done. How good had nature been for him! How she had 
aided him, she who is the soul! Every thing had been taken 
from him—every thing, even to his visage; the soul had re- 
stored every thing to him. Every thing, even the visage; for 
there was here below a celestial blind one, made expressly for 
him, who saw not his ugliness, and who saw his beauty. 

And it was from this that he had permitted himself to be 
separated! It was from this adorable being, it was from this 
heart, it was from this adoption, it was from this tenderness, it 
was from this divine blind look, the sole one upon earth that 
saw him—that he had gone far away! Dea was his sister; for, 
between her and him, he felt the grand cerulean fraternity, the 
mystery that embraces all the sky. Dea, when he was little, 
had been his maiden; for every boy-child has a maiden, and 
life always begins with a marriage of souls consummated in 
full innocence, by a pair of uninformed virginities. Dea was 
his spouse ; for they had the same nest on the highest branch 
of the deep-rooted tree Hymen. Dea was more still, she was 
his light; without her, all was nothingness and void, and he 
saw around her an aureole of rays. What would he become, 
without Dea? What to do with all that was himself? Noth- 
ing of himself could live without her. How, then, could he 
have been able to lose sight of her for a moment? O hapless 
one! Between his star and himself he had let a digression 
take place, and, in these redoubtable and unknown gravita- 
tions, digression rapidly becomes the abyss. Where was she, 
the star? Dea! Dea! Dea! Dea! Alas! he had lost his 
light! Take away the star, and what is the sky?—blackness. 
But why, then, had all this passed away? Oh! how full of hap- 
piness he had been! God hadremade Eden for him ;— too com- 
pletely, alas! even to letting the serpent reénter, though, this 
time, it was man, who had been tempted. He had been drawn 
out thence, and there, frightful snare, he had fallen into the 
chaos of black laughs, which is hell! Woe! woe! How ter- 
rific was all that had fascinated him! This Josiane—what was 
she? Oh! horrible woman, almost beast, almost goddess! 
Gwynplaine was at this moment on the reversed side of his ele- 
vation, and saw the very opposite of his bedazzlement. It was 
funereal. That lordship was deformed, that coronet was hide- 
ous, that purple robe was dismal, those palaces were poisoned, 
those trophies, those statues, those armorial emblazonments 
squinted; the foul and traitorous air, that he had breathed 
there, made him mad! Oh! the rags of the mountebank 
Gwynplaine were lustrous. Oh! where the Green-Box was, 
were poverty and joy, and the pleasant life of wandering to- 
gether like the swallows. They did not leave each other; they 
saw each other every minute; in the evening, in the morning, 
at table, there was jogging of elbow and touch of knee; they 
drank from the same glass; the sun came in by the little win- 
dow ; but he was the sun only, and Dea was love. At night, 
they felt that they were sleeping not far apart, and Dea’s dream 
came and hovered over Gwynplaine, and Gwynplaine’s dream 
came mysteriously to bloom into fulness above Dea! On wak- 
ing, they were not quite sure that they had not exchanged 
kisses in the azure cloud of dreamland. All innocence was in 
Dea; all wisdom in Ursus. They prowled from town to town; 
they had, for viaticum and for cordial, the frank and kindly 
gayety of the people. They were vagabond angels, having 
enough of humanity for walking here below, and not quite 
enough of wings for flying away. And now—disappearance! 
Where was all that? Was it possible that all could be effaced ? 
What wind from the tomb had blown? It was eclipsed! It 





was lost! Alas! the dull omnipotence, that weighs heavily on 
the small, disposes of all that is in shadow and is capable of every 
thing. What had been done to them? And he had not been 
there, he, to protect them, to throw himself across their way, 
to defend them, as lord, with his title, his nobility, and his 
sword; as mountebank, with his fists and his nails! And 
here supervened one bitter thought, the most bitter perhaps 
of all—yet no, he could not have defended them. It was pre- 
cisely he who had ruined them. It was to keep him, Lord Clan- 
charlie, clear of them, it was to isolate his dignity from contact 
with them, that the infamous social omnipotence had borne 
heavily upon them. His best mode of protecting them would 
be to disappear; there would be no more reason for persecuting 
them. He out of the way, they would be left quiet. Freez- 
ing aperture, whereinto his thoughts entered! Ah! why had 
he let himself be separated from Dea? Was not his first duty 
toward Dea? To serve and defend the people? but Dea—that 
was the people. Dea—that was the orphan, that was the blind 
one, that was humanity! Oh! what had been done with them? 
Cruel dressing-up of regret! his absence had left the field clear 
for the catastrophe! He would have shared their fate. Or he 
would have taken them and carried them off with him, where 
he would have buried himself with them. What to become, 
without them, now? Gwynplaine without Dea—was it pos- 
sible? Dea wanting, every thing was wanting. Ah! all was 
over! This well-loved group was buried forever in an irrepa- 
rable swooning away. All was exhausted. Besides, con- 
demned and damned as Gwynplaine was, of what use were a 
longer struggle? There was nothing more to expect, either 
from man, or from Heaven. Dea! Dea! Where is Dea? 
Lost! What, lost! He, who has lost his soul, has but one spot 
left where he may find it again—death. 

Gwynplaine, distracted and full of woe, placed his hands 
firmly on the parapet, as though it had been a solution, and 
looked at the stream. 

It was the third night since he had slept. A fever was on 
him. His ideas, that he imagined clear, were troubled. He 
felt the imperative need of sleep. He remained thus for some 
moments, leaning over the water. The shadow offered him 
the grand tranquil bed; the infinite of darkness. Sinister 
temptation ! 

He took off his coat, folded it, and placed it on the para- 
pet. Then he unbuttoned his waistcoat. As he was about to 
take it off, his hand struck against something in the pocket. 
It was the red-book that the librarian of the House of Lords 
had presented to him. He drew out the memorandum-book 
from the pocket, examined it in the diffused night-light, saw 
a pencil in it, took the pencil, and wrote these two lines upon 
the first blank page that opened : 

— ‘TI am going away. Let my brother David take my 
place, and be happy!” . 

And he signed it: Fermary CLANCHARLIE, peer of England. 

Then he took off the waistcoat and laid it upon the coat. 
He took off his hat, and laid it upon the waistcoat. He 
put into the hat the red-book, opened at the page whereon 
he had written. He saw a stone on the ground, took it, and 
put it into the hat. 

This done, he looked up at the infinite space above his brow. 

Then, his head drooped down slowly, as though drawn by an 
invisible thread from the abyss. 

There was a hole in the stones of the base of the parapet. 
He put one foot into it, so that his knee was raised above the 
top of the parapet, and it was the easiest thing in the world to 
stride over it. 

He crossed his hands behind his back, and leaned forward. 

— So be it! he said. 

And he fixed his eyes upon the deep water. 

At that moment he felt a tongue licking his hands. 

He shuddered, and turned round. 

It was Homo who was behind him. 
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ICELAND. 


Wiruin the dark and distant realm of frost, 
Where the warm waters with the chill are lost ; 
Where the glad billows, as they northward roll, 
Are broken by the icebergs of the pole; 

Where day and night meet as the waters meet, 
Where sunless winter plants his icy feet ; 

Where the long summer is one endless noon, 
And boreal light is winter’s startling boon, 
Terrestrial fires, from beneath the waves, 

Have reared vast mountains from their watery graves ; 
And there, in desolation, grim they stand, 

Lone sentinels, forbidding, fearful, grand ; 
Peering far o’er the dreary Arctic Sea, 

Which pounds, ice-freighted, ever on their lea ; 
Their summits pierced by craters yawning wide, 
Reaching far down within the mountain’s side ; 
Down to the bowels of the earth they go, 

Their tops wrapped round with everlasting snow ; 
And glaciers wide that glitter through the day, 
And in the night the stars reflect away ; 

Upon their front one deep, perpetual frown, 
While on perpetual ruin looking down. 


The ruin theirs, for, from their yawning deeps, 
Pour streams of liquid fire down o’er the steeps, 
Dividing as they flow, hydra in shape, 
Their tail within the mountain’s awful gape, 
The heads, down creeping, fiercely bent on strife, 
The body wriggling like a thing of life— 
A fiery train, marking its onward way, 
With scalding steam that dims the light of day, 
And watery torrent, seeming from the mouth 
Of evil monster with envenomed breath, 
Which every living thing, from man to tree, 
O’ertakes with death while hissing to the sea, 
O’erwhelming valleys, pastures sweep away, 
Lakes tumble in a deluge in one day 
From out their beds, and from the face of earth 
Blotting each feature that before had birth. 


Nor this yet all: dense clouds of sulphurous breath 
Puff from the mountain-top, o’ercharged with death 
To every living thing on which may fall 
The noxious vapor, down the mountain-wall 
Descending slow, as black as blackest night, 
Spreading dark canopy to left and right, 
Peak after peak fast gathering with the cloud, 
Till all is covered with a mourning shroud, 
Through which the light no longer finds its way, 
And night is reigning when there should be day. 


Then, added to the vapors’ poisoning breath, 
Great streams of ashes gush from underneath, 
And, from a giddy height, fall to the ground, 
Strewing the sea for hundred leagues around ; 
And volleys of hot stones, great meteors red, 
Are shot without the crater’s angry bed, 
With loud reports that shake the very earth, 
And split the rocks, and let the waters forth, 
To froth and foam and madly rush on high— 
A scalding fountain ‘neath an Arctic sky. 





And this is Iceland, island of the North, 
Which in God’s anger seemingly had birth. 
Rent, shaken, tortured with internal heat, 

A land of marvels and of wonders great ; 

And then the contrast makes the terror seem 
Unearthly, and unreal we but deem 

Such wondrous sight to be, howe’er sublime, 

For scene like this fits but a Southern clime ; 

Great Chimborazo, raged, with angry might, 
Belching forth fire and smoke throughout the night, 
At the equator, fearful less by far, 


Than Hecla blazing ’neath the Polar Star. 
I. I. Haves, 


ON TEACHING ENGLISH. 


By Proressor Barn, oF THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 





I. 

HREE subjects comprehend every thing that can be brought into 
a course of instruction in English: (1) Grammar, (2) Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric, and (3) English Literature. We have, therefore, to 
consider the respective claims of these three branches, and what parts 
of each should receive especial prominence depends much upon the 
parts selected. It is quite possible for a teacher, without travelling 

out of the field thus defined, to be perfectly useless. 

Before entering on the subjects in detail, let us inquire whether 
there be any governing principle, any chief or crowning end, para- 
mount in settling the work of the English class-room. In proposing 
any one object as a crowning end, we are likely to find ourselves at 
once embarked in controversy. The sooner, then, we begin, the 
better. 

The end here maintained, as predominant under all circumstances, 
is, training in prose composition ; in other words, to improve the pupils 
to the utmost in expressing themselves well, whether in writing or in 
speech. If there be any ends besides, either they should be ministerial 
to the crowning end, or, supposing them to have an independent value, 
they are to stand on one side when that end is concerned. The cul- 
tivation of taste is partly ministerial to composition, and partly a 
source of enjoyment; but composition first, pleasure afterward. Intel- 
lectual discipline is supposed to be an end; still, it should be, above 
all other things, a discipline in the art of expression in language. 

A wide scope is to be allowed to the meaning of composition. It 
is not confined to mere business composition, nor even to that 
coupled with the expository art for the purposes of science ; it takes 
in the graces and amenities of style, as an art for refining social inter- 
course, and for aiding in oratory. ButI do not intend it to include 
the express culture of poetical composition ; that being the specialty 
of a few, not the habitual diction of life. I would not make this ex- 
clusion absolute under all circumstances, any more than I would ex- 
clude the secondary ends; I mean only that these things are second- 
ary, and must wait till full justice is done to what is primary. 

It is proverbially difficult to argue an end. Indeed, a final end 
cannot be argued at all; for argument consists in quoting something 
more fundamental than the point argued, which the hearers are sup- 
posed to admit. If you deliberately and consistently hold that the art 
of composing well is not the highest end of instruction in English— 
that, if not subordinate, it is at least only codrdinate with other ends, 
such as taste and intellectual discipline—I can have nothing to say. 
I might adduce instances of the mention of this as a great and crown- 
ing end; and of its being frequently accepted in that character. But, 
to the consistent and conscientious dissenter, there is no basis for 
reply. 

Nevertheless, it will be conceded, that this is one end of a leading 
kind ; and, conséquently, a course of instruction that does not point to 
it in a very considerable degree is insufficient as a system of English 
teaching. Even on this qualified assumption, the following remarks 
will perhaps not be devoid of force. 

I. First, then, as to Enctish Grammar. All will admit that one 
use of English grammar is correct composition. To say the least, 
grammar is the means of making us more steady and consistent in our 
adherence to the conventions and idioms of the language, than the 
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generality of us would be, if we had no grammatical training. It goes 
a little farther, and considers the quality of clearness or perspicu- 
ity; but the full attention to that and to other merits comes under 
the higher departments called composition, rhetoric or the laws of 





style. 

Now, as regards grammar, there are two questions open to debate. 
The one relates to grammar considered as an intellectual discipline 
in a wider sense than the discipline in composition—a scientific or 
logical discipline. The second is, how early should grammar begin to 
be taught ? 

The first is the greater question. 
peated that grammar is a discipline in accurate reasoning, having a 
distinct value on that score. Indeed, more stress is frequently laid upon 
this function, than upon the subservience to correctness in the conven- 
tions of the language. The supposed intellectual training of grammar 
is tendered as the most powerful reason for studying Latin, in which 
hardly any one has ever any occasion to compose, and few even to 
read. Yet, whether as regards English, or as regards Latin, Greek, or 
any other language, I hold that the allegation as to mental discipline 
is subject to very great qualifications. 

I can see two ways that the discipline of grammar may be sup- 
posed to operate. For one thing, there is, in all composition, a ne- 
cessity for fulfilling a certain number of conditions, indicated to some 
extent by general rules, which rules must be understood and cor- 
rectly applied. You cannot write a good sentence, conveying a mean- 
ing, without attending to a variety of considerations ; and, therefore, 
you must exert a certain amount of intelligent effort. In learning a 
foreign language, by grammar and dictionary, one is still more com- 
pletely thrown upon the understanding and the applying of rules. 

Now, this may be fairly called an intellectual exercise. But is it 
an exercise peculiar to grammar, or to language, to English, to Latin, 
or to Greek ? Is it not rather the very thing demanded in every art 
and profession above the commonest manual labor. A clerk in a 
counting-house has a great many conditions to observe—rules to in- 
terpret and comply with. A lawyer writing a business letter, or draw- 
ing up a deed, has a still larger number of considerations to bring to- 
There is no profession that we can be 


The assertion is constantly re- 


gether with understanding. 
engaged in, without undergoing such a discipline ; and, in most, it is 
far more stringent than in grammar. This, therefore, is a discipline 
that will never be wanting to any one educated for a business of the 
smallest importance. The mistress of a household has abundant scope 
for the intelligent combining of means to ends, and for the application 
of rules to cases. 

The point to be insisted on, then, is, that no study is justified merely 
by the circumstance that it contains a field for understanding and ap- 
plying rules. We can cultivate this avocation in so many ways, that 
we are never driven to seek it on grounds in other respects barren. It 
adds nothing to the recommendation of grammatical studies ; if these 
have no specific utility in regard to composition by pen or by mouth, 
they have no utility atall. As to the habit of overcoming difficulties, 
we need never make difficulties on purpose ; we can always find some 
work fruitful in itself, as well as calculated to inure us to patient and 
intelligent combinations. 

Besides, it does not follow that, because we have gone through a 
certain training in one line, we shall transfer that training to other and 
different things. We may, or we may not. The only sure discipline 
is a discipline in the very subject on which we are to be occupied. A 
clerk is trained, not by grammar, but by accounts. A medical mah is 
trained, not by the Greek verb, but at the hospital. 

The other way that grammatical study may be supposed to operate 
as a mental discipline, apart from its immediate purpose, is in exem- 
plifying the processes of scientific reasoning—such as classifying, de- 
fining, generalizing, induction, deduction, and so on. Now, this 
granted, the foregoing remarks are still to the point; there are so 
many fruitful studies, so many useful branches of knowledge, more or 
less perfectly cast in the scientific mould, that we can always couple 
utility and discipline in the same exercise. We need never seek for 
examples of scientific method in an intrinsically unprofitable region ; 
the valuable forms of science may be found in conjunction with val- 
uable matter. There exist fruitful studies of every grade of difficulty 
for exemplifying all the reasoning processes ; it is enough to instance 
mathematics, the wide compass of natural history, and the versatile 
studies comprised under natural philosophy. 


But I do not concur in the assertion that grammar is a good model | beyond. 
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of scientific method. I find that its definitions have long been bad, and 
are only now in the course of being slowly amended ; its inductions are 
still defective ; the rules are often wanting both in accuracy and in 
perspicuity, while the qualifications and exceptions are insufficiently 
worked out. Even in that future day, when the subject shall attain 
its perfection, as to scientific form, it will be very unsuitable for ini- 
tiating beginners in scientific method. Any science that thoroughly 
encompasses the vast structure of a cultivated language, accommodat- 
ing itself to all the caprices of usage, as well as bodying forth the deep 
and subtle relationships, will not be an elementary science. If gram- 
mar is easy and elementary now, the result is gained by superficiality, 
by evading all serious difficulties, by leaving unexplained the very 
things most in want of explanation. 

The truth is, that a certain amount of this ground is covered by 
the rules of grammar, and all the rest is left to be gathered in the de- 
tail, like our English spelling. Between the two, a pupil may be tol- 
erably educated in the languages, but he will not have seen any thing 
that can be called good science. Nor could the very best teacher ac- 
commodate the subject to scientific or logical discipline for beginners. 
The utmost that can be gained by grammatical training—the forms of 
classifying, defining, induction, and deduction—will not start forth from 
the matter of language in that clearness of manifestation that would 
make them easy to apply to other matter—to law, to medicine, or to 
theology.* 

The conclusion, therefore, on the whole is, that grammar has no 
secondary end that needs to be taken into account in estimating its 
educational value. In so far as it does not serve the primary end of 
aiding us in the use of our own language, it has no reason of ex- 
istence. 

There is a second question connected with grammar, viz., at what 
age should it be entered upon? The answer is, as soon as a pupil can 
be made to comprehend the structure and parts of a sentence. When 
you can explain with effect that every communication by speech takes 
the form of a sentence, that a sentence is made up of a subject and a 
predicate, that the predicate may be completed by an object, and that 
both subject and object may be qualified by secondary words—when 
all this can be understood, grammar can be understood. You have, 
then, and not till then, a basis for the parts of speech, and all the rest 
will easily follow. But, to define a noun without reference to the sen- 
tence, is futile and misleading ; and, if grammar had any efficacy in 
suggesting scientific method, such a definition would only pervert and 
corrupt the reasoning faculties. To call a noun “the name of a per- 
son, place, or thing ””—John, London, book—is not even a decent ap- 
proximation ; it is not a respectable compromise. If all nouns were 
names of objects in the concrete—as man, skylark, town, table—the 
definition, although still taking the wrong aspect, would not be so far 
from including the things. But as, in addition to these concretes of 
the outer world, we have the whole vocabulary of mind—love, pas- 

* Extraordinary eulogiums are occasionally passed on the power of gram- 
mar-rules to impress scientific or logical method. The pupil, it is said, has a 
rule set before him, with a certain number of examples, and he has to stretch 
the application to new cases, which is the substance of all scientific deduc- 
tion. Thus, take the rule, or rules, for the formation of the plural. There is 
(1) the general rule (adding s to the singular); then (2) certain exceptional 
rules ; and, finally (3), a number of irregularities to be learned piecemeal. 
This instance typifies a large part of grammar. But how many pupils, we 
may ask, conceive this process in its scientific character or method? Most 
teachers would probably answer, none at all. The comprehending of such & 
scheme belongs essentially to the post-grammatical age, and is not aided by 
the examples furnished in grammar. The ordinary pupil does not even re- 
member the rules themselves in after-life ; our knowledge of the greater part 
of the grammatical proprieties is against our individual instances. We write 
“ babies,’ not so much from the instigation of the rule learned at school, as 
from having repeatedly seen the form in the word itself, and in the close anal- 
ogies, * ladies,” etc. 

A logical discipline, to be successful, must be worked like every other dis- 
cipline ; it must begin with simple forms, and proceed by degrees to the com- 
plex. Easy classifications and definitions, in the first instance, succeeded by 
more and more difficult ; and inductions, on the same plan ; deductions, first, 
for perfect rules, and, next, for rules liable to qualifying rules and exceptions 
—would be a scheme of logical discipline, such as a young pupil might follow. 
But now, in teaching a subject having other ends in view, we cannot obtain 
the indispensable gradation from the simple to the complex; we are just as 
likely to have, at the very outset, the most complicated instances of logical 
method. Thus, the grammarian, at the very outset, has to settle the parts of 
speech ; of them, he must commence with the definition and classification of 
nouns; whereby he is already plunged into complex defining and cross classi- 
fications, which are by far too subtle and difficult to be presented as the first 
introduction to logic. They may be intelligible as grammar, but certainly not 
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sion, conscience, thought, ete.—which no pupil could recognize as per- 
sons, or as places, or as things ; also the vocabulary of actions, as ex- 
pressed by nouns—work, cry, flow, drive, and so on ; and, farther, the 
abstractions—as time, space, goodness, beauty—you must pass in si- 
lence probably the largest half of the noun vocabulary, or else drop 
the definition, or, finally, slip into the real definition, that is, the junc- 
tion of the noun as subject or as object of the sentence. 

A final word as to grammar: If the sole end of the grammatical 
system is correctness in composition, there is yet much to be done in 
accommodating our grammars to the end. An extensive technical 
machinery has been contrived, and we are still adding to it ; but there 
is no corresponding zeal in directing it to guide composition. Of re- 
cent additions, I may mention the analysis of the sentence, which is 
the indispensable complement of the whole grammatical structure-sys- 
tem, as giving the only basis of the parts of speech. It has a further 
utility in calling attention to the structure of sentences. But why 
should attention be called to this matter? Mainly, as I conceive, to 
help us to see the difference between a good sentence and a bad. It 
may serve the additional end of enlarging our stock of sentence-forms, 
so as to increase our compass of effective expression. Yet to neither 
purpose has analysis been, as yet, studiously directed. Very admira- 
ble manuals of analysis are now to be had—indeed, the formule are 
brought almost to an ideal perfection. Yet we seldom employ the 
new nomenclature to say, “This form of sentence is good, that is 
bad; this is adapted for one use, that for another ; this is a form that 
might be beneficially extended,” and so on. Now, until we proceed 
to this further stage, the machinery is otiose (excepting always the 
bearing on the parts of speech). It has capabilities not turned to ac- 
count. Mr. Dalgleish has continued a valuable supplement to analysis, 
in the form of synthesis, which still further seems to impress the mind 
with the parts and organization of sentences. Yet even this does not 
bring us up to the main chance—the discrimination of good and evil 
in sentence-structure. 

Another recent addition to grammar is the subject of derivation 
in its two branches—the sources of the vocabulary, and the composi- 
tion of words. The sources of the vocabulary must be considered as 
curious rather than as practically useful; for, although susceptible of 
being rendered useful as well as curious, much of that remains to be 
done. Generally speaking, the history of a word does not add to 
our knowledge of its meaning; our only safe guide is present use. 
Much information as to national history and manners may be gained 
from noting the changes in the meaning of words; still, the Eng- 
lish master has a more urgent vocation than being the historian 
Moreover, that subject does not seem to need 
a special tutor, or the intervention of the living voice. Any branch 
of knowledge that happens to be perfectly easy to an ordinary mind, 
and at the same time possesses a self-sustaining interest or charm, 
may very well dispense with the schoolmaster. This remark will be 
again called for, ere we are done; and we might extend it beyond 
our present object. It applies most emphatically, for example, to 
the whole department of history, which might be learned, one would 
suppose, from such writers as Arnold, Macaulay, Milman, Grote, Car- 
lyle, and Kinglake, by every person of fair attainments and mature 
age, without either professor or coach. 

In attending to the sources of the vocabulary, there is one in- 
cidental advantage—to impress the memory with the vocables them- 
selves, which is a very large part of our cultivation in language. 
The effect, however, that any teaching can have upon this immense 
acquisition is surprisingly small. Our command of vocables is an 
attainment spreading itself over the whole life; the English teacher 
has but a moderate share in it, as could be proved by an arithmetical 
computation. We imbibe vocables most readily when we are intensely 
interested with any thing that we hear or read; and the teacher has 
occasional opportunities of operating in this way, as well as by mere 
dunning and repetition. Yet, unless the course of English were ex- 
tended much beyond its present limits, the whole efficacy of teaching 
in this matter is too confined to be taken into account in the education 
of a cultivated person. 


of national customs. 


A further subject of no small interest connected with the sources 
of words is general philology. In learning a foreign language, this 
may be an aid to the memory of vocables; in learning our own lan- 
guage, the utility in this way is but slender. I do not think that the 


English teacher has time to spare for this department ; its bearing on | 
What has been alone remarked as to the | 


his chief end is too remote. 
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immediate sources of words, and the small connection between these 
and present use, applies with far greater force to the first origin of 
speech. That subject is eminently calculated to stimulate the curiosity 
of the mature man; and a teacher may occasionally advert to it, just 
as a lecturer in physiology may make a passing allusion to the Dar- 
winian doctrine of development. 

The other part of derivation, now worked up in our grammars to a 
high pitch of completeness, is the composition of words—the addition 
of endings and of prefixes to the primary roots, whereby there are 
framed new vocables with various shades of meaning. In favor of 
this study can be pleaded a high practical utility—the avoiding of a 
class of serious errors. No fault is commoner than the misuse of suf- 
fixes. If consistency in this point had been studied, we should not 
have the word “sensible” employed to signify “possessing good 
sense ;” the termination has a passive meaning, and the word should 
mean only what can be felt—as, a sensible taste, an insensible pres- 
sure. Now, by arraying under each suffix and each prefix a series of 
characteristic examples, we enable the pupils to make their induction 
as to the prevailing signification, and so to check themselves in deviat- 
ing from the consistency of the language in a matter of some im- 
portance. ° 





THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. 
A NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY.” 


CHAPTER XIX.— Continued. 


Susan saw in a moment that her mother had received some letter 
that distressed her. 

“‘Mamma, I’m sure you have had some bad news.” 

“No, no, nothing of much consequence—pray, Susan dear, don’t 
ask me any questions just now—if you have got any thing to say, 
say it.” 

Susan explained what it was, and Mrs. Rowley, after a little reflec- 
tion, said that there was nothing to be done but to read the prayers 
herself ; she supposed it was her duty under the circumstances. Poor 
Mrs. Rowley! she little thought what a handle she was about to fur- 
nish her enemies with by taking orders on such short notice. 

However, the matter was settled, and Mr. Cosie had notice given 
early the next morning to the people about, that Mrs. Rowley would 
read the church service in the barn at the usual canonical hour. He 
had the place cleaned out and furnished with chairs and benches, and 
a little table with a cushion for the books, to serve as a reading- 
desk. 

When the time approached, the farm-bell rang, and Mrs. Rowley 
proceeded to the barn, followed by the Cosies, who were followed by 
all the maids, making a pretty long train. Susan Rowley arranged 
the books, and marked the places; she was to read the lessons, and 
one of the Cosies was to do the.clerk. But it was seen at once that 
there was not light enough to read by, and Mr. Cosie sent for a 
pair of candles, and had them lighted. Mrs. Rowley read very 
well, and, in that respect, perhaps in no church in England was 
the service better performed than it was that Sunday, for it is 
certainly not in the art of reading that the English clergy are most 
eminent. 

But among the congregation that day were the dismissed school- 
mistress and carpenter ; and, before the day was over, it was the talk 
of all Oakham that Mrs. Rowley was little or no better than a Papist. 
Mr. Mallet had seen the candles lighted in broad noonday, and he 
had seen the procession, too, and, if both together was not downright 
popery, he did not know what popery was. Before this ridiculous 
perversion of facts had travelled the length of the village, all sorts 
of mummeries were added, to make the story spicier; and, when it 
got into the Penrose Chronicle, as it did the next day, in a para- 
graph entitled “ Popish Pranks in Cornwall,” it was a narrative to 
make the bones of the Protestant martyrs rattle in their graves, 

Poor Mr. Cosie heard all this the next morning, when he went 
into Oakham, and returned very angry and excited about it; but it 
only made Mrs. Rowley smile—a day or two before, it would have 
made her laugh. It was certainly highly ridiculous ; but perhaps the 
paragraph travelled the faster for being so absurd, for it flew up to 
London in no time, and from London was wafted across the Channel 
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to the French capital, as appeared long afterward, when it turned up 
among many other documents forwarded to Mr. Rowley from England 
for his instruction and amusement. 

Already the barometer was falling, and every letter from France 
gave fresh indication of a coming storm. 

Mr. Rowley, at the time his wife left him, was in a healthier frame 
of mind than he had been for years—more free from those fits of 
eaprice, irritability, and groundless suspicion, which, though not 
amounting to actual insanity, had more than once alarmed his family, 
and caused his wife, especially, the greatest distress. The change in 
the management of his affairs had been entirely his own act, and it 
was at his express instance that Mrs. Rowley had gone to England to 
make the change with the least possible hurt to his brother’s feelings. 
Naturally, it was her daughter who, as we have seen, first perceived 
that her letters were beginning to worry her, knowing the omens of 
her mother’s face so well as she did. 


been something to annoy him in a letter he had received from Mrs. 
Upjohn. 

“ He says nothing about it,” said Mrs. Rowley; “but it must be 
so. Your poor uncle said he would write himself; but he went up to 
town, and no doubt forgot all about it.” 

Mrs. Cosie, simple woman as she was, could make her observations, 
and she was the first of the family to notice that Mrs. Rowley’s spirits 
were not what they had been. 

“Tt is the precarious state of her husband’s health that is making 
her uneasy,” said her husband. 

“No,” said Mrs. Cosie; “ for, if it was, she would talk of it.” 

“Tf not,” he rejoined, “it is just the perplexity of her affairs— 
very probably the confusion in which she finds Mr. Upjohn’s accounts ; 
she has more to do and to think of than is good for her.” 

“Nor that either,” said his more penetrating wife ; “it is easy to 
know when people are worrying themselves about money matters ; 
I only hope that Mr. Rowley is not getting into the state they say he 
was in once or twice before.” 

“ You may be right, my dear,” said Mr. Cosie; “that would be a 
terrible thing to happen just now; she would be obliged to go over, 
and we could spare her very badly at present.” 

A day or two later, just after breakfast, in the honey-suckled porch 
of the cottage-door, with an expression of countenance in which grief 
was mixed with anger, Mrs. Rowley told Mr. Cosie that her days in 
England were numbered. 

“T am ordered back,” she said. “Something has unsettled my 
husband’s views since I left him; he is dissatisfied, even says his 
brother has been used harshly—I can hardly help laughing, it is so 
absurd ”’—and her foot kept tapping the gravel with an emotion she 
very rarely exhibited. 


“ But, surely,” said Mr. Cosie, “ any such impression ought to be | 
| easy and guileless a nature to see a wrong to himself in any thing, 


very easily removed.” 

“ Tt is too late for anybody to remove it,” she answered, “ even for 
Mr. Upjohn himself; this is my husband’s malady, and the fits are 
longer and more serious every time they recur.” 

Mr. Cosie could only say how grieved he was at what had oc- 
curred. 

“T repose great confidence in you,” she said, “or I should not 
have told you even so much as I have. To tell you more would be 


useless. I go to town to-morrow, and I suppose shall leave Eng- 


land, without making the acquaintance of our new solicitors, which | 


I particularly regret, for I suspect Mr. Alexander is an old acquaint- 
ance.” 


This was her last private conversation with Mr. Cosie. The even- 


ing passed in that heavy way in which all evenings pass when the | 


morning is to bring the parting of people who have been happy 
together, but more heavily than usual, owing to the unforeseen turn of 
events. What was there better to be done on such an evening than 
break up early, shake hands cordially all round, light the candles, and 
go to bed ? 


This hastened departure was a sad blow to poor Carry Roberts, who | 


was so soon to be separated again from her dearest friends; her only 
comfort was that she was to go to town along with them. It was with 
as deep a sigh that night as any which her own griefs had wrung 
from her, that Mrs. Rowley entered, among her memoranda of things 
to be done in London, the leaving Carry at her aunt’s. At first, she 





On the following Monday, she | 
herself had a few lines from her sister Fanny, in which she said | 
that her father was not well, and she thought there must have 





wrote “at home,” but she struck her pencil across the words, and 
substituted Cumberland Gate. 


ALTERCATION 
SUR- 


CHAPTER XX.—IN WHICH MR. COSIE HAS AN 
WITH THE CURATE; MR. MARJORAM IS TAKEN BY 
PRISE. 


THERE was just the same throng in front of the cottage at the 
departure of the Rowleys as on their arrival; but how altered were 
the faces of the assemblage—how different their several emotions ! 
All this, however, is for the reader to imagine, as well as the bouquets 
with which the parting guests were presented, and the capacious 
basket of sandwiches and other good things which Mrs. Cosie had 
provided for the journey. Mr. Blackadder having been unable to 
dine at the Meadows, had told Mr. Cosie that he would breakfast with 
him that final morning to say adieu to Mrs. Rowley, to whom he had 
only paid a formal visit once during her stay ; but he did not appear, 
of which Mrs. Cosie took no notice, but Mr. Cosie was not kept long 
in ignorance of his reason for keeping aloof. The curate met the 
farmer in the course of the morning, and the following dialogue took 
place : 

Mr. Cosie having inquired why he did not come to breakfast, Mr. 
Blackadder, looking like a man who is asked a question not pleasant 
to answer, hesitated for a moment, and at last said— 

“ The fact is, Mr. Cosie, though I don’t believe a word of the stupid 
story that has been going about the service in your barn, there are 
parts of Mrs. Rowley’s conduct which I disapprove of highly.” 

“T am sorry she incurs your displeasure,” said Mr. Cosie, dryly. 

“My displeasure,” said the curate, “is probably of no consequence 
to her; but I am to consider only my duty as a clergyman, and a let- 
ter received the other day has informed me of certain things which are 
not all to her credit.” 

“ Your informant is easy to guess,” said the farmer. 

“That may be,” said Mr. Blackadder ; “ but it is the information 
that is important, not the quarter from which it comes.” 

“You mean, I hope, to let me know what your information is,” 
said Cosie. 

“* Certainly,’ 


’ 


said’ the curate; “but I must tell you in the first 
place that I think my friends the Upjohns have not been well used 
either by Mr. Rowley or his wife in all this business. I think they 
have just reason to complain of the hasty way in which things have 
been done, and especially of Mrs. Rowley’s abrupt descent on our 
coasts, as if her object was to carry every thing before her by a 
coup de main.” 

“She descended on no coasts but her own, sir,” said Mr. Cosie; 
“and you talk as if you were talking of a pirate. Besides, if Mr. 
Upjohn makes no complaints, who else kas a right to make them ?” 

“Mr. Upjohn is a very simple man,” said the curate, “and of too 


especially done by people whom he is attached to.” 

‘*Simplicity of character is a strange fault for a clergyman to find 
in anybody,” said the farmer. 

“T do not say it is a fault,” returned Mr. Blackadder ; “ though it 
is written, ‘be ye wise as serpents and harmiess as doves:’ the fault 
is with those who take advantage of his simplicity.” 

“ But you knew all this a fortnight ago.” 

“T did, and had there been nothing more, I should not have 
thought it my duty to say a word about it, or allow it to influence 
my conduct toward Mrs. Rowley; until I had the letter I mentioned, 
I had no notion of the motives by which she has been actuated.” 

“ Her motives!” interrupted Mr. Cosie ; “what motives ? 
has a right to discuss her motives ?” 

“Those who know them, and have suffered by her behavior.” 

“What is imputed to her? I demand to know, as her friend, as 
her only friend here!” 

“ Do you know who Mr. Alexander is ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Do you know he is one of the gayest and handsomest men in 
England ?” 

“What of that ?” 

“Are you aware that he is an old acquaintance, if not old flame, of 
your Mrs. Rowley ?” 

“Neither one nor the other, as far as I know.” 


Who 
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“Do you know that it was to renew her relations with him that 
she prevailed on her husband to cashier his brother ? ” 

“ False!” cried Mr. Cosie, burning with indignation. 

“ Your zeal is natural,” said Mr. Blackadder, commanding himself 
better than Mr. Cosie, “ but my information is precise ; if he is neither 
an old friend, nor an old admirer, it is odd she should have presented 
him with her portrait.” 

“ Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Mr. Cosie—* her portrait !—ho, ho, ho!” 

“T see no laughing matter in it, sir, and I am sorry to see that 
you do.” 

“Why, the picture you allude to is probably on its way down to | 
Oakham at this moment; it was painted in Paris expressly for the | 
little music hall which Mr. Rowley, as you know, is erecting for his | 
tenantry.” 

“Do you really tell me so?” said the curate, much surprised and 
a little abashed. Pe 

“T only tell you what I know, Mr. Blackadder. Now I hope you 
see what faith is to be placed in your informants; but I can’t help 
saying to your face that to repeat such stories is almost as bad as to 
invent them.” 

“There you go too far,” said the curate. 

“What!” rejoined the honest farmer, “is it not scandalous to 
propagate a report like this, and more scandalous, let me tell you, in 
a clergyman than in any other man.” 

“To let the friend of Mrs. Rowley know that such statements are 
made, is not to propagate them,” said the curate warmly, “ but to af- 
ford them an opportunity for contradicting or disproving them.” 

“Oh, Mr. Blackadder, although you are only a young man and a 
country curate, you must know enough of the world to know what 
incurable mischief slander does, let contradiction follow it ever so fast. 
Has it once occurred to you or your informant what a delicate thing 
female reputation is? No doubt by this time Mrs. Rowley’s character 
has been blackened all over the parish.” 

“ You insinuate,” said Mr. Blackadder, more warmly than he had | 
yet spoken, “that I have mentioned to others what I have said to 
you, but there you wrong me; to nobody but yourself have I spoken 
on the subject—to nobody else shall I ever speak of it.” 

“T have been unjust,” said Mr. Cosie, “and I crave your pardon. 
You have done your duty in speaking to me, and I trust the contra- 
diction I give the calumny will induce you to suspend your judg- 
ment.” 

“Tt shali have all the weight it ought to have, and I shall make 
the best use of it in my power.” 

“T can tell you two more facts, enough of themselves. to disprove | 
the statements that have been made to you,” said the old farmer, less 
vehemently. ‘One is, that Mrs. Rowley has been nearly three weeks 
in England without once seeing the gentleman in question; and the 
other is, that it was Lord St. Michael’s who advised Mr. Rowley in the 
choice of his new solicitors ; his wife, I verily believe, had nothing in | 
the world to do with it.” 

“Those are important facts, if they are facts,” said the curate; “I 
shall take care to remember them. If you take me to be a foe to 
Mrs. Rowley, you do me wrong. I am so friendly to her that I would 
silence this ugly report if I could; and I think you ought to let her 
know of it, even if it should be necessary for you to follow her to 
town.” 

“Too late for that,” said Mr. Cosie. “She will have left London 
before even a letter from this could reach her.” 

“That is unlucky,” said the curate ; “all I can do is to write to my 
correspondent, and I shall do so without a moment’s delay.” 

The meeting that began so unpleasantly ended in kindness. Mr. 
Cosie shook hands with Mr. Blackadder, and they separated ; neither 
with an easy mind—Mr. Cosie alarmed at hearing the lengths to which 
malice and vindictiveness were driving the Upjohns; Mr. Blackadder, 
* conscientious and well-disposed young man, grieved to discover that | 
80 much heart-burning and bad feeling existed in a family with 
which he was about to connect himself. But neither one nor the 
other knew half the mischief that was brewing or had been already 
brewed. 

As to Mrs. Rowley, the worst she apprehended was a bagatelle to 
the evils impending over her. Could she have divined what poisoned 
arrows were flying in darkness, she would certainly not have done 
what she did the day after her arrival in London. It was very late 
when she arrived, too late to send Carry to her uncle’s, so she kept 





| rangements for leaving town the next morning. 


| her for the night at her hotel in Jermyn Street, and the next day took 


her with her to several places where she had business to do; 


| her banker’s, a shop or two, and lastly to, Spring Gardens. She 


alighted and went in. Mr. Alexander was out, but his partner was 
in his office, and Mrs. Rowley went in to make his acquaintanee, © 
which she was the more anxious to do from all she had heard of him 
and his sisters when she was in the country. What took place on 


| the occasion was not of the slightest importance, except that it made 
| a lasting impression on Mr. Marjoram, who was caught at a most 
| unlucky moment by the woman of business ; for instead of working 


at her affairs, or affairs of any kind, he was expecting his sisters 
with old. Mrs. Alexander at his chambers, and had cake and wine on 
a little table for their entertainment, with ices from Farrance’s at 
Charing Cross. A new clerk, taking Mrs. Rowley for one of the 
ladies expected, showed her in without hesitation; and, as she 
entered, Mr. Marjoram was busy arranging his flowers, particularly 
some new auriculas, to see which, indeed, he had invited the com- 
pany. His back was turned toward the door, but, hearing it open, 
and petticoats rustling, he turned quickly round, and was petrified 
with astonishment to see the original of the well-remembered face 
and stately figure in the picture, confronting him bodily. At 
another time, with less care on her mind, Mrs. Rowley might have 
looked more alarming, and might have been even provoked to find 
one of her men of business absent, and the other giving a garden 
party in his chambers. But she was in no such mood at present; 
her vexations never made Mrs. Rowley unamiable; with a single 
gracious smile, as she introduced herself, she put the detected 
attorney entirely at his ease. The interview was very brief, but 
sufficient to show that Mr. Marjoram did not neglect his business 
for his flowers. Proud he would have been could Mrs. Rowley have 
remained for his collation, and he told her whom he was expecting, 
but time pressed her too hard, and she went away, hoping to have an- 


| other opportunity of seeing more of him and knowing his sisters, of 


whom she had heard so much good. 
Mrs. Rowley now returned to her hotel, and, parting with her niece 


j} in the carriage, sent her home in the care of Williams, her maid. 


The tears were starting afresh into Carry’s eyes, but her aunt ar- 
rested the torrent with an affectionate word, as she gave her the last 
kiss. 

“Carry, dear, no more crying; you must not go back to your aunt 
with red eyes. God bless you, my dear child 

The carriage drove off, and the Rowleys went in to make their ar- 
On her table Mrs. 
Rowley found another letter from her Haughter, the most painful she 
had yet received. Could she have taken the wings of a dove, they 
would not have been swift enough for her eagerness to get back to 
Paris, and silence by her presence, if not too late, the venomous in- 


” 


| sinuations which had already reached their mark. That was the first 


letter the contents of which she did not communicate to Susan. 

But though Mrs. Rowley could control her emotions, she could not 
control events. She caught cold by some unlucky accident or another 
in the course of the day, and, the following morning, was so feverish 


; that her daughter would not hear of her travelling. This untoward 


occurrence detained her several days in town, and not only exposed* 
her to fresh misconstruction, but enabled her enemies to go further 
lengths. 


Of their operations we must now give some account. When we 


| last saw Mrs. Upjohn, we left her agreeing with Miss Cateran that, for 


the sake of the credit of the family, the less that was said of Mrs. 
Rowley’s shameless conduct the better ; and we intimated that never 
was an agreement so badly observed. Miss Letitia Cateran was the 
rumor of her quarter. It was marvellous how, with only one tongue 
and one pair of ears, she performed the function of the goddess fur- 
nished by the poet with a hundred of the same organs. But Letitia 
really had several pair of tongues, almost as much at her service as if 
they had been her own, for she was a member—and a leading member 
—of a club, or coterie, of widows and spinsters like herself, who held 
their weekly meetings at each other’s lodgings in rotation, and supped 


| together on oysters, stewed kidneys, lobsters, chicken salads, or ducks 
| and green peas, according to the time of the year. 


It was called 
among themselves the Lobster Club, because, when formed originally, 
a lobster, in one form or another, constituted the modest staple of 
their midnight feasts; but when Miss Cateran joined it, her more 
aspiring mind and superior gastronomic tastes introduced a more 
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varied and luxurious style. It was she also who proposed and carried 
the stimulating regulation that the lady who contributed the finest and 
freshest morceau of gossip or scandal to the intellectual part of the 
Tyburnian night’s entertainment should always be first helped at sup- 
per; an honor which was unanimously conferred on herself at the 
first meeting of the club that took place after Mrs. Upjohn’s return to 
town. Miss Cateran was more indefensible than her friend, for she had 
not the excuse of any affront or injury, either real or imaginary. How 
differently maiden ladies employ their time and their talents! Com- 
pare Miss Cateran, for instance, with Mary Marjoram. Letitia would 
have thought the comparison an insult. Miss Marjoram, too, went 
from house to house, but it was with alms, not spicy anecdotes; with 
charity in her hand, not with slanders on her tongue. It was only 
poor people who were regaled by Mary; she was always prowling 
about their paths and their beds, doing them little furtive services, and 
blushing to be found out, as Letitia, probably, never did when she 
published a report that wounded or perhaps killed a reputation. But, 
on the other hand, Mary Marjoram was not in the least amusing, or 
amused her own fireside only, while the other lady entertained and di- 
verted half Tyburnia. 

However, no amount of currency given to calumnies in London 
would have answered the purposes of Mrs. Upjohn, far as they yet were 
from their full development. They must be wafted to Mr. Rowley’s 
ear, or it would have been so much mischief wasted. And here one 
of Mr. Rowley’s habits was of the utmost service. It was his practice 
to read his daughter’s letters, the consequence of which was that a 
few words adroitly introduced into a letter to his daughter Fanny were 
as sure to take effect as if they had been addressed directly to him- 
self, with the great advantage of appearing to have no very particular 
design. Mrs. Upjohn’s original intention had been (as has been men- 
tioned) to write herself directly to Mr. Rowley, but on reflection she 
came to the conclusion that an oblique stroke would be more telling. 
Her daughter had been in the habit of corresponding at intervals with 
Fanny Rowley, but latterly the intervals had been growing longer. 
One morning at breakfast (the second or third after their arrival in 
town) Mrs. Upjohn reminded Harriet that she had not written to her 
cousin lately. Miss Upjohn made the remark which she had often 
made before, that she never cared much to write what her uncle was 
as certain to read as her cousin. 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Upjohn; “we have nothing, my dear, to 
conceal from anybody. Say any thing that comes into your head, and 
only take care to say nothing that might vex your poor uncle to hear. 
He has enough to bear without our adding a thorn to his pillow—and 
leave me room to add a few lines.” 

Miss Upjohn wrote in the course of the day, leaving a page for her 
mother, in which she administered her first little dose as neatly as a 
Smethurst or a Pritchard. 

Mrs. Upjohn had the vulgar trick of underlining every second word 
she wrote; but her underlinings on this occasion were not the mere 
trick of an ill-educated underbred woman. 

“T add a word, Fanny dear, to what Harriet has written, just to say 
how grieved we all were not to have had the pleasure of receiving Mrs. 
Rowley. 
gone up to town. And only think of her being obliged to go to Mr. 
Cosie’s | but indeed your uncle would have done his best to make her 
comfortable in my absence. He was greatly disappointed ; but don’t 
suppose that he has taken offence at that or any thing else that has 
occurred, though he does feel a Jittle certainly. He knows too well 
that your dear papa is incapable of doing any thing intentionally to give 
him pain. As to myself, 1 never meddle with business, and never 
did. Iam only worried when I see your poor uncle worried ; but please 
God he will soon be himself again, I trust we shall see your mother 
when she passes through town again. A thousand loves to your dear 
father and yourself.” 

A second attempt to make a cat’s-paw of Miss Cateran failed, 
though it was backed with the bribe of a perigord pie. Letitia 
accepted the pie; but she was not to be prevailed on to commit her- 
self in black and white, even in the form of an entertaining letter, 
which might by possibility be seen, or at least heard of, by Mrs. 
Rowley. Though Mrs. Upjohn was chagrined at the sacrifice of 


the perigord, she was too magnanimous to quarrel with Miss Cat- 


eran for so small a matter, particularly as that lady had already 
done such good service, and might be relied on to do more in her 
own fashion. 


But she took us all by surprise, and Harriet and I had just | 


Baffled in this, and having as yet made no allusion to Mr. Alexan- 
der, a happy thought occurred to Mrs. Upjohn. She broke into her 
| husband's study in her sudden bustling way, though not with the rush 
| of a former invasion which has been described, or with the same ugly 
expression in her eye. On the contrary, its expression was considerate 
now, and almost benign. 

“ Now, John, my dear,” she said, “I warrant you have never writ- 
ten to your brother to thank him for pressing Foxden on us. Though 
our pride forbids us to accept it, we ought still to acknowledge his 
Toward him, you know, my feelings can never be al- 


’ 


kindness. 
tered.” 

“ But, Bab, he will be more vexed by our refusal than gratified by 
our thanks.” 

“Perhaps so; but still it is our duty, and I won’t leave this room 
until you do it. You know I couldn’t depend on you; if I did; you 
would instantly forget all about it, and return to your beloved papers, 
whatever they are. I suppose you are squaring the circle.” 

“Would you like to know what I’m writing?” said her simple 
spouse, thinking this a fair opening, and pleased to find his wife so 
placid and amiable. 

“You can tell me at dinner,” she replied ; “now you must write 
your letter—don’t fuss yourself—here’s the paper for you—here’s 
every thing—a few lines will do; but I don’t stir until they are 
written.” 

“*T suppose I must,” said poor John, with smiling resignation. 

“ Must’s the word,” said his wife, with a no less pleasant peremp. 
toriness. 

Under this gentle pressure, he covered half a sheet of paper in his 
rambling hand, and paused, looking up to the ceiling for inspiration, 
like a bad whist-player, sure to play the wrong card at the end of his 
deliberations. 

“T dare say you have written quite enough,” said his wife ; “ con- 
clude, and give the letter to me; I'll stamp and direct it for you, and 
save you all further trouble.” 

“Thank you, Bab, for I am really very busy this morning.” 

Mrs. Upjohn carried the epistle off to her boudoir, and stamped 
and directed it as she had promised ; but she went a little beyond her 
promise, for, before she put it in the envelope, she added a postscript, 
in which she administered a second dose, considerably stronger than 
the first. 

Such were the successive blows struck in Paris, which recoiled, as 
we have seen, on Mrs. Rowley in Cornwall, and, with the help of adroit 
cuttings from newspapers, brought her career in England to an abrupt 
close. 

When Mrs. Rowley arrived in town, nothing particular was doing 
Her enemy was in an attitude of observation. 

When Carry came home that evening, and had been well examined 
and cross-examined (though with a caution that would have done 
credit to a lawyer at nisi prius), and it turned out from her unsuspect- 
ing evidence that Mrs. Rowley had found time to go to Spring Gar- 
| dens, though she had not had the decency to visit her relations, Mrs. 
Upjohn saw a third opportunity for mischief, and poor Carry’s wasted 
fingers would infallibly have been thrust into the scorching embers 
| like her uncle’s, had not two events occurred, one of which inflamed 
| Mrs. Upjohn’s wrath to the boiling-point, and the other suggested a 
definite plan of vengeanee. 





(To BE CONTINUVUED.] 


SEVEN SITTINGS WITH POWERS, THE 
SCULPTOR. 


By Henry W. Bettows. 
vi. 





May 8th. 
UR talk to-day was miscellaneous. 


Mr. Powers said, some people wonder that the Omnipo- 
tent Creator did not make a universe free from pain! They do 
not seem to reflect that we should know very little of pleasure 
without our experience of pain. Want, deprivation, other 
names for pain, seem to be the conditions of our energy and 
| enterprise in seeking good, and every new want is the pressure 
under which some new possession is forced into existence. And 
what a police force stands about our happiness, under the name 
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of pain! No microscope can discern a point so fine in the hu- 
man organism that right upon it does not stand a sentinel 
called pain, warning off and punishing every intruding enemy 
of our peace. Few children would grow up, if pain did not 
environ them with its providential protection. Their feet 
might burn off before their sleeping brains knew the peril, if 
pain did not hurry its express from toe to crown, warning them 
of their danger. If any one asks why the Infinite did not 
make us so as not to need any warnings, because no enemy 
could attack or injure us, he asks a question which is only to be 
answered by saying, that infinite power and wisdom, if it create 
at all, must create what is finite, otherwise we should have two 
infinites. And what is finite is necessarily imperfect, and what 
is imperfect is, by its very definition, a subject of deprivation, 
want, and pain. Stop where you will, if creation is to exist at 
all, it can exist only imperfectly. To complain of imperfection, 
is to complain of creation itself. If we wish to reason our- 
selves out of existence, and to think no being at all better than 
our present being, with all its imperfections, we may rationally 
complain of pain, but not otherwise. Probably evil does not 
exist to God, who sees the end from the beginning. The un- 
twisting of the pure ray of His infinite plan gives us, for our 
instruction, these various threads, some of which look dark, 
only because separately regarded. If we could see it all 
as He sees it, it would justify itself to us as it does to 
Him; but for that we should need to live not in time but eter- 
nity. 

What a sculptor (I said) the human soul is, and how it 
leaves its impress upon the mould of each man’s body. 

Yes (he said), and all men know, with more certainty than 
most can tell, what every human soul is and has been about. 
The human face is a perpetual declaration and publishment of 
the character of the soul that dwells behind it. How beauti- 
ful is a virtuous old age, and how marked the clay with the pa- 
tient touches of aspiration, submission, dutifulness, and longing 
for immortality! The signs and indications of character pass 
in most cases right through the rational part of us into the 
spiritual court, where the unconscious instincts and sympathies 
sit in judgment. The reasons for our likes and dislikes, our 
attractions and antipathies, few of us can give; but they no 
less exist, and are rarely without warrant. If I see a woman, 
deemed of pure and reputable character, associating willingly 
with a man of worthless and unhallowed dispositions and pur- 
poses, I forgive for a time her inexperience, and make all al- 
lowance for attractions which often exist in spite of what is 
evil. But, if this lasts, and there is no apparent shrinking and 
getting away from the corrupter, then I know that the cor- 
ruption has spread, and into a soil not uncongenial or unpre- 
pared for it. Either the corrupter leaves because he is resisted 
and foiled, or the innocent adopts his ways and feelings. I find 
“the partridge in the puttock’s nest,” and I must judge it as I 
would the puttock himself. Our associates characterize us at 
last, if they are of our own choice. 

People think I am needlessly anxious and careful about the 
small and fine lines in human faces. It is because I know how 
much each line represents, and what great distinctions dwell in 
the smallest hiding-places. Let me rub out, for a moment, this 
little depression in this lip. Do you see how it robs the expres- 
sian of the mouth? Now I put it in again, and you see it all 


back. Shakespeare may have been right, when he said “ We | 


cannot tell the mind’s construction from the outward form.” 


But, if we cannot tell it, we can feel it when it is too complex | 


to describe, and the simplest draw often the most sound prac- 
tical inferences from the faces of persons far above them in in- 
tellect and experience. 

A very agreeable friend came in about this time, and stayed 
the remainder of my sitting, talking a good deal, and most in- 
telligently, himself. But Mr. Powers was let down from the 
plane of his thoughts, and said nothing more specially worth 
recording. 


If I were to give my own picture of the artist, in an off- 
hand way, after this week’s daily intercourse with him, I should 
speak somewhat thus : 

Mr. Powers has the distinguishing mark of intellectual great- 
ness, in being able to grasp principles without forgetting or 
losing sight of details. He is as broad in his generalizations as 
he is minute in his particulars; and, with a habit of referring 
all things to great principles, he is the closest observer of spe- 
cial facts, and puts the highest valuation on them. This is just 
as noticeable in his conversation as in his works. He has a 
vigorous and retentive brain, which holds fast the thread of his 
own purpose. Interrupt him ever so much, or let him go out 
of his way ever so far, he returns infallibly to the line of his 
own thought, and never dismisses it till he has done with it. 
This, again, is apparent in his busts and statues. No fineness 
or delicacy of finish in the details or surface loosens or distracts 
| his attention from the main purpose, the characteristic or cen- 
| tral expression of his work. This self-centred quality accounts 
for the persistency of the original simplicity and American 
type of his character and genius. Thirty years away from 
home have not affected his patriotism or his New-England 
homeliness. He is every inch an American, and perpetual con- 
verse with other nationalities, and with all schools of art, has 
not shaken him from his native style, or the well-considered 
and home-brewed notions of his vocation he brought abroad 
with him. His manners, his accent, his expression, are thor- 
oughly unartificialized. He holds on to himself with an in- 
domitable self-possession, which is a constitutional part of his 
genius and character. His persistent brains make him also ex- 
cessively sharp in the outlines of his thoughts, as well as the 
lines of his chisel. Precision is the most marked characteristic 
of his mind, his eye, and his hand. The defects of his early 
education may appear in directions where a more general ac- 
quaintance with literature or theology would widen his ex- 
perience. But he is a thoroughly-educated man in the habits 
of his mind, reaching his conclusions by analysis, patient think- 
ing, and constant reference to first principles. This quality 
saves him from all fumbling and waste of tentative effort. He 
knows what he knows, and goes toward his end by the shortest 
road. There is no guessing, no taking for granted, no feeling 
after effects. His remarkable eyes, not second to Daniel Web- 
ster’s, which they resemble, see forms, whether of thoughts or 
things, in precise outline, and his hand, an exquisite machine 
when Nature moulded it, has developed all its hidden cun- 
I have never seen 





ning, until it matches his eye perfectly. 
any mechanic work with more calm confidence at his trade 
than Powers works at his art. It is this positive and precise 
knowledge which enables him to accomplish so much, and 
which keeps him from undertaking what he does not know and 
knows that he does not know how to perform. He might 
easily fill our galleries with hasty statues that would satisfy 
the knowledge and tastes of most critics. But he has a critic 
at home, in his own studio, who is not satisfied so easily, and 
who must be satisfied before the public will be allowed any 
chance to be pleased or displeased. 





THE PRESIDENT OF THE SCIENTIFIC ASSO- 
CIATION. 





HE American Association for the Advancement of Science 
will hold its eighteenth meeting at Salem, Mass., com- 
mencing Wednesday, August 18th. The last year’s meeting 
was held in Chicago, under the presidency of Dr. Gould. His 
| successor-elect was Dr. J. W. Foster, of Chicago, who will 
| preside at the Salem gathering. We present an excellent like- 
| ness of the new president, and accompany it with some partica- 
| lars of his life. 
Dr. Foster was born at Petersham, Mass., March 4, 1815. 
| He went through a classical and scientific course of colle- 
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giate study at the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., 
and afterward studied law and was admitted to the bar. In 
1837, he went to Zanesville, O., and, when the geological sur- 
vey of that State was instituted, he became an assistant 
to Professor W. W. Mather, who in former years had been 
his teacher in natural science. 

In 1845, he visited Lake Superior, in the interest of private 
parties, to examine the mineral resources of the country ; and, in 
1849, Congress authorized a geological survey of that region. 
Dr. C. T. Jackson was assigned to the direction of the work, and 
Dr. Foster and J. D. Whitney were among the assistants; while, 


| 
| 
| 


two years later, the direction of the work was entirely con- | 


fided to these gentlemen. The observations they made are em- 
braced in two volumes, entitled “Report on the Geology and 
Topography of the Lake-Superior Land District ” (1850-1852). 
A full résumé of these volumes was subsequently made in 
French and Ger- 
man, and the re- 
sults were thus 
made accessible to 
European readers. 
These volumes con- 
tain a full expo- 
sition of the phe- 
nomena of the de- 
posits of copper 
and iron, 
are there displayed 
on a magnificent 
scale, and which 
have since played 
so important a part 
in the mining in- 
dustry of the coun- 
try. But these re- 
ports are chiefly 
interesting as hav- 
ing first enunciated 
and fully described 
the of 
the azoic system— 
a class rocks 
obscurely _ strati- 
fied, highly meta- 
morphosed, and in- 
terposed between 
the Potsdam sand- 
stone and the gran- 
ite. This system 
is now universally 
recognized, and in- 
corporated in the 
classifications of 
the geological text-books. These rocks are described in this 
work as having a geographical range from Labrador to the 
sources of the Mississippi, and as having been metamorphosed, 
plicated, and upheaved, before the deposition of the Potsdam 
sandstone, constituting, in fact, the primal continent. 

Dr. Foster has identified himself with the West, and has 
been long occupied in studying its climate and its mineral and 
agricultural resources. He aspires to become its physical his- 
torian, and has lately published an elaborate and able volume, 
entitled “‘ The Mississippi Valley,” which is descriptive of the 
physical geography, topography, botany, climate, geology, and 
mineral resources, of that vast and important region of the 
continent. 

President Foster is now engaged on a work which will be 
devoted to “The Pre-historic Races of the Mississippi Valley.” 
While, in Europe, the observations do not carry the antiquity 
of man beyond the Valley Drifts, and while doubts have been 


which 


existence 


of 


J. W. Foster 








LL. D., President of the American Scientific Association. 


| tions of life. 


cast upon the authenticity of the California skull, Dr. Foster 
thinks he has evidence which cannot be gainsaid, that here 
men existed through the true drift-period, apparently before 
the mastodon and other extinct animals. 

Dr. Foster’s contributions to the American Association for 


| the Advancement of Science and to the Chicago Academy of 


Sciences are numerous, varied, and valuable. 





A RECENT STEP IN PHYSIOLOGY. 





_ 1862, Dr. Austin Flint, Jr., of the Bellevue College, New 
York, published some experimental researches into the 
functions of the liver. His elaborate paper upon this subject 
was translated into French last year, and republished by Bail- 
liére, of Paris, and D. Appleton & Co., New York. The atten- 
tion of the Impe- 
rial Institute of 
France being called 
to these researches 
by M. Robin, that 
learned body was 
so impressed with 
their _ originality 
and importance, 
that, at their late 
annual session, held 
June 14th, they 
made _ honorable 
mention of 
Flint’s —contribu- 
tions, and testified 
their interest in 
his labors and his 
success by sending 


him an award of 
fifteen hundred 
francs. Now that 


this work of our 
countryman has re- 
ceived foreign in- 
dorsement, it may 
be worth while to 
look into it. 
These research- 
es of Dr. Flint are 
not only valuable 
to the medical 
man, but they have 
an interest to all 
who care to under- 
stand the harmo- 
nies and connec- 
Physiology is no longer a kind of vague, applied 
anatomy, but it is simply the science of the forces of life. 
But living beings do not create their own power; they bor- 
row it from the sun. The vegetable world is a vast appa- 
ratus for storing solar energy; and alimentary compounds, 
which all come ultimately from plants, are substances 
which have been raised through various degrees of chemi- 
cal complexity by the expenditure of solar force. The 
food we consume represents power in the organic grouping 
and complexity of its atoms. We take a certain amount 
of it each day, and extract the force from it, which is then 
expended in all the various forms of animal power. The 


| forces expended in the operations of digestion, assimilation, eX- 


cretion, circulation, respiration, growth, repair, muscular move- 
ment, and nervous activity, all come from the alimentary sub- 
stances, and are given out by them as they fall from a higher 
to a lower complexity of composition. The solar energy con- 
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centrated by the constructive chemistry of plants is dissipated 
in animal uses by the destructive chemistry of the animal or- 
ganism. Now, Dr. Flint has the high scientific honor of hav- 
ing first traced the descending course of one of the most im- 
portant products of decomposition, from its origin in the organ 
of thought to its escape from the system, and of having shown 
the accompanying physiological and pathological phenomena. 

In the year 1782, when organic chemistry was yet in its in- 
fancy, a Frenchman named Poulletier de la Salle discovered, in 
a morbid product of the liver, a new substance, which has since 
gone under the name of cholesterine. It has all the properties 
of the fats, except that it will not form soap with alkalis. It 
is a highly-carbonized body, having the formula C2sH20, 
burns with a bright flame, and crystallizes in thin, transparent 
plates. It is found in the blood, bile, liver, crystalline lens, 
brain, nervous matter, and in tumors, cancers, and numerous 
morbid deposits. It was to the physiological history of this 
substance, to its origin, destination, and relations to disease, 
that Dr. Flint’s inquiries were directed. By a large number of 
delicate experiments upon dogs, he has proved that the blood 
going to the brain contains but a small quantity of cholesterine, 
while that coming from the brain contains a large quantity; and, 
as it is found abundantly in the brain, and in no other tissues of 
the body but the nerves, the conclusion was reached that it is 
produced in the cerebral organ, and absorbed thence into the 
blood. But Dr. Flint did not confine his investigation to dogs. Ex- 
periments were made upon human beings which strikingly con- 
firmed the view that cholesterine is a product of the destructive 
assimilation of nervous tissue. If such were the case, a necessary 
consequence would be, that any thing which interfered with reg- 
ular nervous nutrition would diminish the quantity of choles- 
terine produced. In paralysis, there is a diminution of the 
nutritive forces in the parts affected ; and Dr. Flint sought the 
opportunity of testing his idea in these cases. In three in- 
stances of hemiplegia (paralysis of one side) which occurred at 
the Blackwell’s-Island Hospital, blood was drawn from both 
arms, and the interesting fact was established that not a single 
erystal of cholesterine could be obtained from the specimens of 
blood taken from the paralyzed side, while about the usual 
quantity was found in the blood from the sound side. Choles- 
terine is therefore a nervous excretion thrown into the returning 
current of the circulation. But what becomes of it? 

It is found in the liver, which is a large gland, located in the 
course of the circulation.’ By subjecting this organ to the same 
experimental questioning that had been applied to the brain— 
that is, by analyzing the blood which flows to it, and also the 
blood which passes from it—Dr. Flint showed that it is one of 
the offices of that gland to separate this substance from the 
blood-stream. Further experiments proved that it escaped 
from the liver in the bile; but Dr. Flint denies that it is ever 
rejected from the system as cholesterine. He maintains that, 
in its passage through the intestinal tract, it is transformed into 
another compound, which he calls stercorine. 

There has been much doubt and perplexity respecting the 
functions of the liver. Are they secretory—that is, does this 
organ manufacture and secrete products which are of use in the 
economy? or, are its offices exeretory—the ridding of the sys- 
tem of its injurious waste matters? Dr. Flint replies that it 
does both. It produces substances which did not preéxist in 
the blood, and which subserve important uses ; but it acts also 
as a purifier by separating cholesterine, which, if not with- 
drawn from the blood, would contaminate it. 

These views have relation to disease, and bear directly 
upon medical practice. The disease called jaundice is known 
to depend upon derangements of the liver, and is of two kinds. 
One is dependent upon the obstruction of the bile, when its 
coloring matter is reabsorbed into the circulation, and, being 
thrown to the surface, gives rise to the yellow appearance of 
the skin. This malady is not serious. But the other form of 
jaundice is due to a structural change in the liver itself, which 





incapacitates it from performing its excretory office. It hence 
gives rise to blood-poisoning by accumulation of cholesterine, 
and is almost invariably fatal. This morbid condition Dr. Flint 
terms cholesteremia, and his researches contribute to give us 
something more definite and satisfactory than the old obscure 
notions expressed by the vague terms “ biliousness ” and “ liver- 
complaint.” 

This brief and quiet statement of results will convey to the 
reader no notion of the exceeding difficulty, delicacy, and la- 
boriousness of the investigations by which they were reached. 
Precious facts like these, which carry us farther than the hu- 
man mind had ever before penetrated into the mysteries of Na- 
ture and life, are not to be had by simply asking for them, nor 
by mere mental excogitation, nor by a little agreeable experi- 
mentation. Though private and inconspicuous in his work, and 
uncheered by the thundering applause which attends the demon- 
strations of the public demagogue, the scientific inquirer is 
encouraged by a finer and nobler stimulus—the pleasure of 
discovering the truths of Nature, and the consciousness of do- 
ing solid and imperishable good to the world—while in these 
unobtrusive labors there is an element of true heroism which 
mankind will yet more justly appreciate. The prompt and 
cordial and substantial recognition of these researches of Dr. 
Flint, by a people across the ocean, of a different race, faith, 
and language from our own, shows that the value of truth and 
the intellectual rights of its devotees are already beginning to 
meet with their due acknowledgment and consideration. 


TABLE-TALK. 





|S pepe has departed from our city theatres almost entirely, 

and comedy and melodrama are installed in its place. At Booth’s 
we have Jefferson as Rip van Winkle; at Wallack’s, Mr. Owens in the 
comedy of “Self; and at Niblo’s, where the English blondes had 
sway so long, Boucicault’s drama of “ Arrah Na Pogue” has been re- 
produced. The most noticeable of all these performances, undoubt- 
edly, is that of Mr. Jefferson’s Rip van Winkle—a part that has been 
made by this gentleman one of the most distinctive and success- 
ful in the more recent drama. The public and the critics have 
united in accepting it as dramatically perfect. It has become Mr. 
Jefferson’s almost exclusive representation, and long engagements to 
crowded houses in each of our cities testify the general appreciation 
of its excellences. This success is abundant proof of a purer taste 
in the theatrical public than they usually get credit for ; for, whatever 
may be the defects of the performance, its essential merits are its deli- 
cacy, refinement, and naturalness. It is, without much doubt, the most 
thoroughly untheatrical performance we have, possessing nothing 
of the exaggeration, nothing of the mannerism, and but little of 
the metliods, of the ordinary stage. It is marked by a felicity, a re- 
finement of perception, a sweetness of tone, a beauty of undemonstra- 
tive expression, and a fidelity to detail, which render it to most minds 
supremely enjoyable. But, while conceding all these excellences, it 
seems to us to lack several essential requisites for a perfect per- 
formance. It does not impress us at all as the real Rip van Winkle. 
It has too much refinement, and too little heartiness ; it needs breadth 
and depth of tone; it wants impasto. It is a sketch in water-colors, 
and not in oil. It is thin and accurate pre-Raphaelism—perfect, 
but not powerful ; made up of delicately-executed details, but without 
force or atmosphere. It may be questioned whether these opposite 
elements are possible in one temperament, while it is evident that the 
taste of the age is more in consonance with realistic accuracy than 
with broad massiveness of effect. Mr. Jefferson’s success abundantly 
proves this. Only those who have seen and studied the old comedy 
can fully understand how essentially and radically the new differs from 
it. The old was crusty, mellow, hearty; the new is neat, exact, fin- 
ished. The old warmed and fascinated the imagination ; the new sat- 
isfies the judgment. The new cannot render the old-comedy char- 
acters ; the old would have disdained the personation of many of those 
in the new. Those who have enjoyed the ripe expression of a 
former comedy can scarcely, in witnessing a performance like that 
of Mr. Jefferson, with willingness accept its perfect realism as a sub- 
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stitute for that rich, genial breadth of tone they have been accustomed 
to admire. Rip van Winkle, moreover, as a character, more es- 
sentially belongs to the effective coloring of the old style, than to the 
narrow niceties of the new. The art of the actor seems throughout 
inconsistent with the character, which needs more color and tone 
than it receives. There is too much intellect and too much refine- 
ment—apparent both in the face and in the manner of Mr. Jefferson 
You are sure he is not the jolly, thoughtless, 
You may admire the pathos, the 


—to suit the part. 
drunken dog the text says he is. 
humor, the tenderness, and the delicacy of the actor; but you cannot 
quite convince yourself that they are such pathos and tenderness and 
delicacy that pertain to the idle and worthless character of the legend. 


—— The Convention of American Philologists, held in Pough- 
keepsie during the last week in July, was a step in the right direc- 
tion, as was also the metamorphosis of this convention into a formal 
association. It is full time that philology should be accorded a more 
prominent place among American scientists than has heretofore been 
given it. The number of persons in this country who have made a 
study of this branch of science is so small, that it may appear comi- 
cal that they should organize themselves into an association. To a 
certain extent, this is true; but there is a large and increasing number 
of persons who are attracted by the charms of comparative philology 
to an investigation of philology in its full scope. How very few have 
thoroughly studied the subject, was painfully evident at the conven- 
tion. There were read papers on the importance of the study of 
Latin and Greek classics, and, per contra, on the greater importance 
of studying the modern languages; also, on the mode of teaching lan- 
guages, and the value of the classics in securing the higher develop- 
ment of mankind—all of which would have been well enough in the 
proper place ; but they have no relation to philology. A few, and only 
a few, of the papers presented, bore upon the questions properly be- 
longing to a convention of philologists. This we state simply as a 
fact, and not by way of complaint. It was, no doubt, impossible to 
keep out from a mass convention (subsequently merged into an asso- 
ciation) the discussion of topics extraneous to the field which was 
marked out for the convention. But we do regret that, with the ex- 
ception of a few words from Professor William D. Whitney on the 
true method of pronouncing Latin and Greek, and the four papers on 
the languages of the aborigines of North America, not a word was 
heard from the most thorough philologists in the convention. The 
names of these gentlemen we will not commit the discourtesy of men- 
tioning ; every reader, who is at all conversant with philology, will 
know whom we mean. Next year we shall expect something better. 
No papers will be allowed to be read to the association that have not 
obtained the indorsement of the executive committee. To this com- 
mittee we shall look to keep out the ill-digested essays cf mere dab- 
blers in philology, and to make sure that the experts in the science 
have a hearing. The association possesses the material to do good 
service in behalf of the science to which it is to be devoted; hence, 
while we wish it well, we trust that it will not be unmindful of the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon it. 


Mr. Stewart's retail store at the corner of Tenth Street and 
Broadway is now the largest warehouse in the world; but, not 
content with its already palatial dimensions, Mr. Stewart has deter- 
mined to enlarge it, so as to take in the space covered by the houses 
now standing at the southwestern angle, thereby extending the struc- 
ture over the entire square. This addition is probably scarcely neces- 
sary for the space acquired, but is architecturally important, in order 
to render the building complete and unbroken on its four sides. We 
could wish the material were not of iron, this substance being always 
either dingy in old paint, or glittering in new; but, altogether, the 
building, even without the contemplated addition, is a very imposing 
one, and those whose tastes are similar to old Dr. Johnson’s (“I like to 
buy my ounce of tea in a stately shop, sir”) must find in its spacious 
dignity and elegance much to admire. Our dry-goods “ shops,” indeed, 
add largely every year to our architectural attractions. The two new 
buildings completed for Arnold, Constable & Co., and for McCreary 
& Co., are to be followed, we understand, by another very handsome 
marble pile for Lord & Taylor. Ladies have always found great 
fascination in shopping, and the way our dry-goods merchants house 
themselves must add to its delights. 


One of the greatest of all political anomalies is the stand which 
Russia, once the synonyme of barbarism and autocracy, has taken in 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| nard,” and “ Veera.’ 


the march of progress and true social liberty. Within a compara- 
tively few years liberty, in thought, word, or action, was an unknown 
thing in any portion of that empire: yet, step by step, serfdom has 
been abolished; books are openly published which once would have 
consigned authors, printers, and owners, to Siberian exile; liberty of 
thought, speech, and religion, has been greatly extended, and now 
another step has been taken which places her in advance of all Con- 
tinental nations as the practical champion of woman’s rights. An 
ukase has been issued prohibiting the marriage of any woman without 
her free consent, and providing for the imprisonment of parents who 
shall be convicted of coercing their daughters into unwilling nuptials. 
Nowhere else in Europe is there any such law, and this will fall like a 
flash of lightning from a clear sky upon all classes in Russia, where, 
more than in any other Christian country, the will of the parent has 
ever been the law of the child. 


We are amused to observe that many prominent journals, 
which ridiculed the idea of the Empress of France visiting the United 
States next summer, a fact first announced in this Journa., have since 
informed their readers that cottages have been engaged at Saratoga, 
for the use of the empress and her party. The Prince Imperial, who 
is now in his fourteenth year, will accompany his royal mother, and 
the entire cortége will consist of about thirty persons. The empress 
will visit Boston, Newport, New York, Saratoga, and Niagara Falls, 
and may possibly extend her tour to California, proceeding to Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Washington, on her return from the West. 
“Tt has been one of my dreams to visit America,” said the empress to 
our informant, “and next year I shall see New York and Niagara 
Falls.” 





Riterary Hotes. 


R. GLADSTONE has recently given to the world of letters another 
I volume of his views on the Homeric Poems, under the title of “‘ Ju- 
ventus Mundi,”’ which is smaller than his first work on the same subject, 
though with a different title; the first, published in 1848, having been 
‘“* Homeric Studies.”” In this new volume he maintains, in substance, his 
original views, though in a modified and condensed form, and, as in the 
former case, has excited diverse opinions in the minds of rival critics. 
While all reviewers acknowledge the vast labor and scholarship dis- 
played in the preparation of the work, they have shown by no means 
the same unanimity in their estimate of its literary ability as a 
whole. To give an idea of the tone of the press, we will quote from 
the opinions of the Saturday Review and the Spectator, as repre- 
sentatives of the two classes of readers. The Review asserts that 
there is great irregularity in his work, and that while on some parts he 
has bestowed the greatest pains, on others he has apparently taken 
up the slight conjectures of others. The Spectator, on the other 
hand, concludes a very elaborate review in these words: “* We take 
leave of the volume with an unusually strong feeling that ‘it is one 
to which a critic can scarcely do justice ; but which every reader will 
prize, however frequently he may dissent from its views, for the pa- 
tience, the diligence, and the enthusiasm of learning of which it is the 
expression.” ‘ 


” 


Mr. Henry Abbey’s “‘ Stories in Verse” consist of several well-told 
tales. The first, called “‘ Blanche; an Exhalation from Withered Vio- 
lets,”’ is simply a collection of minor poems, strung on the slender thread 
of a story, and we presume are Mr. Abbey’s fugitive pieces, gathered by 
a happy device into one pleasing bouquet. The other poems are ‘ Kara- 
gue, an African,” “ Demetrius,” ‘‘The Strong Spider,’’ “* Grace Ber- 
? All these metrical romances are told in a grace- 
ful and often picturesque verse. Mr. Abbey’s style is Wordsworthian ; 
he celebrates the beauty of simple things in verse as unaffected and 
simple as he could make it. If he reminds one sometimes of Tennyson, 


| and sometimes of Coventry Patmore, it is because those poets, in common 


with almost all modern versifiers, are outcomers from the school founded 
by the great head of the Lake poets. Mr. Abbey is sufficiently origi- 
nal, however, to escape the charge of imitation, but what his place 
among American poets will be remains to be seen. 


Another attempt to supply the mythical American novel has been 
made by an anonymous author, the title of his production being ‘‘ My 
Daughter Elinor.” This work has not the crudity of many pictures of 
American society, but it compensates for this by delineating a sort of 
society that is far more English than American. The story is a very 
quiet one, and has scarcely sufficient plot, indeed, to hold it together ; but 
the style is simple and natural, and, while there is a little overstraining 
in the characters, there is none at all in the incidents. The characters 
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have individuality, but are altogether too fond of talking. The chat is 
often brilliant, and is always happy, but one wearies of the ceaseless 
fireworks, to the discharge of which the story continually halts. 
end, moreover, ere many chapters are passed, is perfectly obvious, and 
the interest of the reader must depend entirely upon the matter and 
manner of the author—a test which very few novels could successfully 
stand. With a little better material the author can write a book that 
would attain a decided popular success. (Harper & Brothers.) 


Not many years ago a book on yachts would have found but few 
readers in this country ; but now, under the influence of the numerous 
dubs throughout our entire seaboard, and with the general interest felt 
everywhere in the comparative superiority of English and American 
yachts and yachtsmen, any work on the subject finds a ready sale. It is 
therefore to be hoped that a little volume by Edwin Brett, entitled 
“Notes on Yachts,’’ which has recently appeared in London, will be 
republished in this country. The London press welcomes the book as 
useful as well as interesting, and as making its appearance at the very 
time when it was wanted. The Pull Mall Gazette concludes avery com- 
plimentary review in these words. “... this careful and intelligent 
volume, for which room may be found in the smallest as well as the 
largest cabin, to the improvement of those who desire not only to enjoy 
yachting as a sport, but to practise it as an art.” 


“‘ Mademoiselle Fitty Millions ’’ is a new novel from the French, 
turning upon incidents connected with the nieces of Cardinal Mazarin, 
whom that ambitious and wily diplomatist brought from Italy, and suc- 
ceeded, after almost numberless intrigues, in marrying to his satisfac- 
tion. The adventures of Hortense Mancini, who, inheriting the greater 

rt of the cardinal’s immense wealth, became known as Mademoi- 
selle Fifty Millions, are among the most surprising and romantic in his- 
tory, and in this novel the whole of her remarkable career is depicted in 
afresh, vivid, and dramatic style. The story of the cardinal’s three 
nieces is certainly one of the most romantic episodes in history, and the 
reader who delights in inside views of historical periods will find this 
romance, no doubt, largely to his taste. Published by D. Appleton 
& Co. 


The London Daily News announces that a new monthly periodical, 
under the name of Social Economy, is soon to be published, simul- 
taneously in England, in France, in Germany, and in the United States, 
as the organ of the International Association of Workmen. 








Che Museum. 


N the short list given in AppLerons’ JourNnaL, August 7th, exem- 
plifying the longevity of philosophers and poets, the average 
of the lives in the first column is about seventy-eight years; in the 


second column, about sixty-five and a half years. That this is an 
exaggeration of the real difference is shown by the more complete 
list here given. The following list, prepared by one of our ablest con- 
tributors, includes such a large proportion of the most eminent men 
who have lived, that it is not likely to be very far from correct in 
its results. The compiler observes that, the position of some names 
might be challenged. Livy might be claimed for the second column, 
and Voltaire and Rousseau for the first. Lessing certainly belongs to 
the first; but the public knows him chiefly as a poet ; he is, therefore, 
put in the second : 


Artistic Temperament. Men of Action. 


WE. cescccessss 99 
Sophocles 

Crébillon ......... 90 
Michael Angelo... 


Scientific Temperament. 


Fontenelle 100 
Cesalpinus......... Ot 


Goldoni 


Emperor Justinian 
Marshal Soult 
Lord Burghley 
Andrew Jackson 


Dis sveccsess 
W. Herschel 

Franklin 

Karneades ......... § 
Bentham ........... 


Lord Peterborough 
Emperor Augustus....... 
Tiberius I 


Eugene of Savoy 
Lord Bolingbroke 
Charlemagne 
Philip II. (Spain) 


Marmontel 
Rossini 


The | 





Scientific Temperament. 


Galileo 
Roger Bacon....... 


Lagrange........... 7 
Malebranche 


Haller 

Socrates (killed).... 
Leibnitz 
Copernicus 

J.J. Sealiger....... 
Berkeley............ 


Erasmus 

Lord Herbert 

W. Humboldt 
Adam Smith 
Montesquieu. ....... 


Sensieee Eee aoe 
John Hunter 
Salmasius 


62 
Grotius 62 
Galvani 61 

61 

6 
Heineccius.......... i 
Kepler ............. ® 
Lipsius............. 59 


3 


Montaigne.......... ! 59 


Gibbon... 
Helvetins. .. . 
Descartes........... 
Niebuhr. 

Tycho Brahe 


Hartley be ccctececcos 
PE ocscccsoscese 52 
52 
51 
5 
49 
Thomas Aquinas... 
Spinoza 
Brown... sé 
ee , 
Bichat 


Sum of 110 lives, 7,628 
years. 


Average 
about 693 


duration, 
years. 
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Artistic Temperament. 
La Vinci 
Delille 
Boileau 
Johnson. 
Wycherley 
Marivaux 
Guarini 
Handel... . 
La Fontaine 


Destouches ....... 
Malherbe 

Gada. secs 

Lope de Vega..~. 7 
Thomas Moore... 
Richardson 
Guevara 

Chaucer 

Petrarch 

PD cbacntctee T 
Moratin 


Southey 
Poussin 


ischylus 


Samuel Butler.... 


Coleridge ......... 
Jean Paul Richter. 


Giotto 

Charles Lamb 
Racine 

ASTOR... 0000000 
Herder 


Dante... 
BOO. ci ccccccescce 
Camoens 


SG kc csccesnawe h 
Alfieri 

Shakespeare 

Virgil 

Lessing 

BROSEED. 2. ccccccces 


GPGUEET. 5... 0000 45 
Goldsmith 

Van Dyke. 

Correggio 

Plautus 

Collins 


Sum of 110 lives, 7,122 
years, 

Average duration, 
about 64% years. 


Men of Action, 


Timour 

Scanderbeg 

Edward I. (England) 
Washington 

Lord Cornwallix 
ee 


Edward III. (England)... . 
Hannibal (suicide) 


Constantine the Great.... 
Mohammed 


Collingwood... .........++ 
Emperor Trajan 

Otho the Great 

Spinola. . ; 

William the Conqueror... 
Louis XI.. que acee . 60 
Emperor Nicholas. : ‘ 
Maurice of Nassau........ 
Oliver Cromwell 
Emperor Frederick IT.... 
Cardinal Wolsey 


Admiral Blake... ........ 
Marshal Saxe 

Henry IV. (France, killed) 57 
Philip Augustus 57 
Richelieu 

Henry VIII. (England)... 56 
Henry II. (England) 

Louis IX. (France) 56 
William the Silent (killed) 56 
Julius Cesar (killed) 
Admiral Van Tromp 

Robert Bruce............. 55 
Henry VII. (England).... 55 
Sir Francis Walsingham.. 54 
Peter the Great 

William III. (England)... 52 
Alfred the Great 

Napoleon I 

Wallenstein (killed) 


Moreau (killed) 

Theodosius the Great 

Lord Clive (suicide) 

John Hampden (killed)... 49 
Murat (killed) 


The Black Prince. 

Philip IV. (France) 

Philip of Macedon (killed) 46 
Marshal Ney (killed) 
Lorenzo de’ Medici 


42 
Gustavus Adolp’s (killed). 38 
Alexander Farnese 
Charles XII. (killed) 
Robespierre (killed) 
Henry V. (England) 
Alexander the Great 


Emperor Julian (killed)... 31 
Emperor Otho III 

Sum of 110 lives, 
years. 


6,712 


Average duration, about 61 
years. 
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We last week gave our 
readers a partial photo- 
graph of that paragon of 
conjugal fidelity, the horn- 
bill. We celebrate his 
eminent virtues by this 
week giving his complete 
likeness. Although hard- 
ly a beauty, he evidently 
has a marked character. 
Mr. Wood says: ‘“* When 
at liberty in his native 
forests the hornbill is 
lively and active, leaping 
from bough to bough with 
great lightness, and ap- 
pearing to be not in the 
least incommoded by its 
large beak. It 
the tree by a succession 
of easy jumps, each of 
which brings it to a high- 
er branch, and when it 
has attained the very sum- 
mit of the tree it stops, 
and pours forth a succes- 
of loud, roaring 
sounds, which can be 
heard at a considerable 
distance.”’ They are all 
distinguished by their 
enormous beaks, and some 
have helmets 
which equal the beak in 
size, the whole effect being 
that the bird seems over- 
weighted, but the horny 
substance is a very light, 
thin, strong shell, hardly 
thicker than paper, the 
whole interior being com- 
posed of numerous honey- 
combed cells, with their 
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CONTENTS OF NO. 


(With two 


“Tae Sar or tae Desert.” T. B. Thorpe. 
illustrations) 

Invisipte Eye. the French 
Shs Hh s0ce nh cenekas enunesnuccessseessc 
Tae Screntiric Association at SALEM er 
Tar Man Wao Lavens; or, By tue Krye’s Commann. By 

tor Hugo... 
Icetanp. By Dr. I. I. Hayes pecuasan oe 
On Teracutne Eneutsn: I. By Professor Bain, of the University 
of Aberdeen 


(From of Erkmann - Cha- 


Tae 


9 


| Tue Presipent or THe Screntiric AssocraTION. 


walls and wide spaces so 
arranged as to give great 
strength with a very small 
expenditure of material. 
The object of the huge 
inverted, false beak or 
helmet may seem obscure, 
but it is probably a kind 
of sounding-board, and 
serves by its vibrations 
to give resonance and vol- 
ume to the loud, roaring 
ery for which this bird 
has become celebra- 
ted. 


so 


The effect of perspect- 
ive is as often to deceive 
in details as to give truth 
to general impressions; 
and those accessories are 
sometimes wanting in Na- 
ture, which, when sup- 
plied by art, give truth to 
the landscape. Thus, a 
streak of clouds adds 
height to a peak, which 
should appear lofty, but 
which searcely rises above 
the true horizon; and a 
belt of mist will sunder 
two snowy mountains, 
which, though at very dif- 
erent distances, for want 
of a play of light and 
shade on their dazzling 
surfaces, and from the 
extreme transparency of 
the atmosphere in lofty 
regions, appear to be at 
the same distance from 
the observer. — J. D. 
Hooker. 


The Rhinoceros Hornbill. 
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Pace 
Tae Woman or Bustness: A Novel. By the Author of “The 
Bachelor of the Albany.” 
Seven Sirrmes witn Powers tue Scutrtor: No. VI. 
W. Bellows ° 
(With Portrait.) 


By Henry 


A Recent Strep in Puysio.oey 
Tasie-TaLx 

Lirerary Nores.... 

Tue Mvsevm. (Illustrated.). 
Art SuprLevent 





ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS” 


APOLIO, 

. For Cleaning and Polishing 

STEEL, IRON, TIN, BRASS, COPPER, KNIVES & FORKS, MECHAN- 
Ic’S TOOLS, SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, MACHINERY, etc. 


ALSO, 
Oil-Cloths, Marble, Window Glass, Earthen, Porcelain, Glassware, etc. 


This article, so electrical in its effects, contains no poisonous or injurious sub- 
stance, will produce on the worst rusted or stained metallic surface an incomparable 
lustre, without the uncleanliness attending the use of other materials, with less time 
and cost, and without scratching 

No Family, Hotel, Restaurant, or Workshop should be without it. Want of 
space will permit us to append but two testimonials. 

“Everett House, ¥une 30, 1869. 


Ss 


** Messrs. Enoch Morcan’s Sons 
** Gents. : | regard your Sapolio, for the 
srior—beyond comparison—to any thing I have ever used. It produces a beauti- 
Rally clear pane of glass, without the plash of brush and water, and easily removes 
stains from marble. In the kitchen it ts in constant use. It gives entire satisfaction, 
both here and at the Continental Hotel, Long Branch. : 
“W. B. Borrows, Proprietor.” 
“Empire Sewinc Macnine Co., 294 Bowery, NV. V., Fuly, 1869. 

“ Gentlemen : Having used your Sapolio for the last six weeks, polishing all 
brass, iron, and steel parts of our sewing machines, we find it the best and cheapest 
article we have ever had for this purpose, and can faithfully recommend it to every 
ene for that purpose Respectfully, Emerre Sewinc Macuine Co.” 

Sapolio may be obtained from Grocers, Druggists, Hardware or Furnishing 
Stores, or from the Manufacturers, 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS 211 Washington St., N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Soaps of all kinds for family use. Zstadblished 1809. 


ae for which it is intended, as su- 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE MAN WHO LAUGHS; or, By THe Kinc’s Commanp. 


Huco. Complete in one vol., octavo. Paper covers, price $1.25 ; 
Also, the same, Part Second. In paper, 8vo, 75 cents. 

“It may be there is perceptible in Victor Hugo something too much of positive 
intention, of prepense application, of composition and forethought: what if there 
were? One question stands forth first and last—Is the work done good work and 
great, or not? A lesser question is this—these that we find to be faults, are they 
qualities separable from the man’s nature? Could we have his work without them? 
If not, and if his work be great, what will it profit us to blame them or to regret? 
First, at all events, let us have the sense to enjoy it, and the grace to give thanks. 
What, for example, if there be in this book we have spoken of errors of language, 
errors historical or social? Has it not throughout a mighty hold upon men and 
things, the godlike strength to grasp which only a great man can have of them? 
; . . . If the style be overcharged and overshining with bright 
sharp strokes and points, these are no fireworks of any mechanic's fashion: these are 
the phosphoric flashes of the sea-fire running on the depth of the limitless and living 
sea. Enough, that the book is great and heroic, tender and strong; full from end to 
end of divine and passionate love, of holy and ardent pity for men that suffer wrong 
at the hands of men; full, not less, of lyric loveliness and lyric force.’’—-CHARLES 
ALGERNON SWINBURNE. 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT 


“ Debit and Credit.” 1 vol., 8vo. 


THE DEAD GUEST. A Mysterious Story. 
Translated from the German by Georce C. McWuorrter, M. A. 
8yp. With Two Illustrations. Price, 50 cents. 

MADEMOISELLE FIFTY ONS: or, Tue ADVENTURES OF 
Hortense Mancini. By the Countess Dasn. Translated by ADELAIDE De 
V. Cuaupron. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper. Price, 60 cents. 

Either of the above mailed, post-free, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., N. ¥. 


By Victor 


cloth, $1.75. 


By Gustav Freyrac, author of 
270 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


By Hetnricn ZscHOKKE. 
One yol., 


A Novel. 
Paper covers. 
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[= Applications for Advertising in | 


«‘ Appletons’ Journal’’ should be addressed 
to (ir. HENRY W. QUIN, at D. Apple- 
ton & Co.’s, 90, 92 & 94 Grand St. 

Advertisements must be handed in two 
weeks before feouc. 





REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Have just reduced the Price of the balance of 
their 25c. Bareges to 20c. per yard, 
HANDSOME PRINTED AND STRIPED 
to 15c. per yard, 


Recent package price, 25c. to 28c., and will largely re- 
plenish their stock of the well-known 


WAMSUTTA PRINTS, 


colors not warranted, 8c. per yard. 


LOWELL PRINTS, CHOICE DESIGNS, 
gc. per yard. 
The celebrated and popular 


AMOSKEAGS, ALL COLORS, 


Selected Patterns, roc. per yard. 
ALL THEIR POPULAR STOCK OF 


Ready-made Suits, $5 each upward. 
SILKS, 


$x: PER YARD UPWARD. 
Dress Goods, Housekeeping Goods. 


WHITE COTTON HOSE, 
25c. per Pair and upward. 


GLOVES. 
Bleached Shirtings 


toc. per yard upward. 
SHEETINGS, etc., etc. 
ALSO, 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF BLACK, 
COLORED, PLAID, and 


Fancy Sash-Ribbons. 
Broadway, Fourth Ave Ave., and Tenth 8t. 


WORKS OF HERBERT SPENCER. 


Published by 
D.APPLETON & COMPANY. 


SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY. 
I FIRST PRINCIPLES. 
larged edition.) Price, $2.50. 
ll. THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
Price, $5.00 
Mil, THE PRINCIPLES OF PSY- 


chology. Part I. The Data of Psychology. 144 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


(New and en- 


2 vols. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
1, ILLUSTRATIONS OF UNIVERSAL 
Thirteen Articles. 
Zl, ESSAYS: 
te. Ten Essays. 386 pages. 
III, SOCIAL STATICS ; or, The Condi- 
tions Essential to Human Happiness Specified, and 
the First of them Developed. 523 pp. Price, $2.50. 
ZV. EDUCATION: Intellectual, Moral, 
and Physical. + 283 pages. Price, $1.75. 
V. CLASSIFICATION OF THE SCI- 


ences. 50 pages. 


Progress. 


Moral, Political, and A2sthe- 
Price, $2. 50. 


Price, 25 cents. 


| percent. 
| 1s a first mortgage upon the extension of the Kansas 


| finest lands i in Colorado. 





451 pp. Price, $2.50. | 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


FOR FAMILY USE—NO CHANGE OF LAMPS 


Pure—No Mixture, No Chemicals—Will not Explode— 


| required—A perfectly Safe Illuminating Oil—Strictly | 


Fire-test 145 degrees (being 35 degrees higher than is | 


required by U. S. Government—Unequalled for Bril- 
liancy and Economy—Packed in the celebrated Guar- 
anty Pat. Cans. Ask for Pratt's “‘ Astral,” the safest 
and best Illuminating Oil. 77y #4. Agents wanted 
in every town. At wholesale and retail by the Pro- 
prietors. Om House or CHAS. PRATT, 
(Established in 1770.) 
Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers 
in strictly First-Class Oils, 


Box 3050. 108 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


| Send for circulars, with testimonials and price-lists. 


ALPACA LUSTRES | 
Kansas Pacific Railway Gold Loan. 


$6,500,000. 


This Loan has Thirty Years to run. 
Principal and interest payable in gold. This 
road from Sheridan to Denver. It is secured by a 
Government Land Grant of Three Million Acres of the 
The road is now in successful 
operation, and earning more than enough to pay the 
interest on the present Loan. Coupons, payable in 
Frankfort, London, or New York. Bonds ‘oe from 


Government Taxation, and as good as Government 


Securities. 
Price 96, and accrued interest, in currency. 
Pamphlets, with Maps, giving full information, sent 


| on application. 


DABNEY, MORGAN & CO., 
53 EXCHANGE PLACE. 
M. K. JESUP & CO0., 


12 PINE STREET. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


The largest and oldest depot in America. Fresh 
novelties by nearly every steamer. Fine supply of 
fancy goods. Swiss carved goods. Fine gold and 


silver watches. 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 


No. 680 Broadway, N. Y. 


BROOKS BROTHERS, 


HAVING REMOVED 


FROM THE 


Corner of Broadway and Grand St. 
SOUTH UNION SQUARE, 


Will continue to keep all articles of 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


BROOK’S 
PRIZE MEDAL SPOOL COTTON. 


Best Six-Cord Soft-finished White, 200 yds. 


Nos. 8 to 150, in cases of roo doz., assorted, or packages 
of 10 doz., solid. Also, 500 yds., solid, in cases of 
100 doz., or packages of ro doz. Nos. 20 


Also, the Celebrated 
200 Yds. 


to 150. 


PATENT GLACE-FINISHED, 


White, Nos. 8 to 150, assorted in cases, or solid in ro | 


Black, 200 yds., Nos. 8 to 120, in cases 
Black, 500 yds., Nos. 20 to go, 
Colored, 


doz. packages. 
or packages as above. 
solid, in 100 doz. cases, or 10 doz. packages. 


200 yds., Nos. 24 to 60, in 100 doz. cases, assorted num- | 


bers and colors, and in 10 doz. packages, solid. 
Retailed and Jobbed at the Witcox & Grpss Sew- 
ing-Machine Depot, 658 Broadway, cor. Bond St., N. 
Y., and constantly for sale in original cases by 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 
SoLz AGENTs, 
No. 61 Leonard St., N. Y. 


| 


| 
| th 


| physical, and Christian training. 


The Riverdale Institute, 

A Collegiate School for Young Ladies, at Riverdale, on 
¢ Hudson. This School was established in 1863, 
pmmarily for the education of the daughters of the 
gentlemen of the neighborhood. Its plans admit a 
limited number of resident pupils, for a thorough mental, 
Its position, near the 
city of New York, is healthy, picturesque, and seques- 
tered. Its appointments are in all respects of the 


| highest order. 


Circulars at Messrs. APPLETONS’, go, 92 and 94 Grand 
Street, or address Mrs. Cornetia McVickar MILLER, 
Principal, Riverdale, N. Y. 


MRS. OCDEN HOFFMAN'S 





| English and French Boarding and Day School, for 


Interest seven | 





| contributes health and happiness to the Puy ils. 


| apply to 


young ladies and children, No. 17 West 38th Street, 

New York, will reopen on MONDAY, Sept. 27. 
Letters addressed as above will receive prompt at- 

tention. 


MISS ARM STRONG'S 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 

No. 25 East Twenty-first St., 

Will reopen on TUESDAY, Sept. at. 
promptly by letter as above. 


YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 
A First-class Boarding and Day School, delightfully 


situated in grounds ad pted for an 
of this kind, is near the Sound, and easily ‘accessible by 


car or boat from New York City. 


Address 





For home comforts, and educational advantages, 
this school is unexcelled, nothing being omitted which 
It is 
specially recommended by the Rt. Rev. A. N. Littie- 
youn, D. D. The Fall Session, 16 weeks, commences 


Sept. rst. Terms, $300 per annum. For circulars, 


J. R. BURWOOD, Principat. 


1214 BROADWAY. 

Miss YOUNG'S Frencu anp EnGLIsH Boarp- 
ING AND Day Scxoot for Misses and Masters will re- 
open Monday, September 20. ‘The scholars are daily 
exercised in a spacious gymnasium. 


HULL’S 


UNEQUALLED 


BAY RUM SOAP. 


The choicest and best Toilet Soap in use. 
Sold by all dealers, and wholesale by the manufac- 
32 Park Row, New York. — 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 
PRICES GREATLY REDUCED FOR CASH. 
New 7-octave Pianos of first-class makers for $275 
and upward. New Cabinet Organs for $45 and up- 
ward. Second-hand instruments from $40 to $175. 
Monthly instalments received, and instruments for rent. 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. 
HORACE WATERS. 


WEDLOCK; 
Or, the Right Relations of the Sexes; 


A Scientific Treatise, disclosing the Laws of Conjugal 
Selection, and showing who may and who may not 
Marry. By the author of ‘‘New Physiognomy,” 
“How to Read Character,” and Editor of the Phreno- 
logical Journal. Price, $r. 50. Extra gilt, $2 

SAMUEL R. WELLS, Pvusutsuer, 


389 Broadway, New York. 


turers, 


For sale by all Booksellers. 


UNDERGROUND LIFE; 
MINES AND MINERS. 


BY L. SIMONIN. 
Translated by H. W. Bristow, F. R. S. 

Illustrated with 160 engravings on wood, 20 maps 
geologically colored, and ro plates of metals and miner- 
als in chromo-lithography. t vol., 8vo. Price $18 

From the London Fortnightly Review. 

‘* A translation of the well-known and very valuable 
‘Vie Souterraine’ of M. L. Simonin, by Mr. Bristow 
of the Geological Survey; presenting the original work 
to the English public in a form more olen haa than is 
given to most home products. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Publishers, New York. 
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TIFFANY & CO, 
550 & 552 Broadway, N. Y., 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS. 


Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
AND 
STERLING SILVER WARE. 
Bronzes, Clocks, English and American Plated Ware. 
Dressing-Cases, Fans, Umbrellas, and every variety 
of Paris, London, and Vienna Fancy Goons. 
House tn Paris: TIFFANY, REED & CO. 


MABIE, TODD & CO. 


180 Broadway, New York, 
Manufacturers of 


GOLD PENS 
I le i , 
MABIE’S PATENT PENCILS, PEN- 
CASES, DESK-HOLDERS, 
TOOTHPICKS, 
In Gold, Silver, Rubber, Ivory, and Fancy Woods. 


SOLD BY THE LEADING JEWELLERS AND STATIONERS 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 
AROMATIC 
VEGETABLE SOAP 
mmaaceen Game m4 ia 
LADIES AND INFANTS. 
Sold by all Dealers 


TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT. 


A SELTZER SPRING IN EVERY HOUSE. 





No. 





in Perfumery and Toilet Articles. 


Jursting from the German sod— 
Healing Gift of Nature’s God— 
Seltzer’s Fountain flows amain, 
Banishing disease and pain. 
Reproduced by Chemic Art 
Lo, its perfect counterpart ! 
All the elements contained 
In that Fountain, Heaven-ordained, 
Form—in just proportion blent— 
TARRANT'S FAMED APERIENT 
From a spoonful in the cup 
See Health's well-spring bubble up 
Pure and fresh, as from the sod, 
Bursts the Sparkling Gift of God 


Sold by all 
NOLEN'S MEDICINAL 


Cod-Liver Oil. 


The Purest, 
The Sweetest, 
The Freshest, 
The Best. 


Drugegists. 


ACKNOWLEDGED 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


CHAS. W. NOLEN & CO., 
Proprietors, 
123 S. Front Sr 
Philadelphia. 


Sold also by the druggists generally. 


$100 PER DAY DISCONTINUED, 


Having obtained an extensive and wide-spread sale 
for our * CENTURY °® brand of Fine-cut Chewing 
Tobacco, we desire to announce that we shad/ not pac 
daily $100 in the small tin-foil papers after this date, 
July rst, its merits being so favorably recognized that 
this inducement is no longer necessary. To avoid mis- 
apprehension, however, we would add that we shall 
continue to pack orders for elegant Meerschaum Pipes 
in our * WACHT CLUB? an ‘EUREKA? 
grands of Smoking Tobacco. 


The *WACHIT OLUB? is devoid of Nico- 





| 


| Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 





tine, and cannot injure the health, and is especially rec- | 


ommended to people of sedentary occupations or ner- 
vous constitutions. The trade are invited to send for 
circulars. 


P. LORILLARD, New York. 





MIDDLETOWN 
HEALING SPRING WATERS. 


rhe attention of Invalids is called to these Waters, 
which are very highly recommended by Physicians and 
all others familiar with their wonderful effects on Dis- 
They are UNRIVALLED as a remedy, refresh- 


BISHOP & REIN, | 


JEWELLEBS, 





OFFER FOR SALE, | 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, 


Roman, Florentine, and Byzantine 


MOSAICS, 


And other 


FINE JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE. 

WATCHES of all the principal makers. Sole Agents 
of M. F. Dent & Co. (Watchmakers to the Queen), 33 
Cockspur Street, London. 


| ease. 
| ing as a beverage, and pronounced 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER WATERS. 


Pamphiets free to any address. 


We call particular attention to our fine assortment of 
CORAL JEWELRY. GRAYS & CLARK, 
Middletown, Vermont. 


BARDOU & SON’S CELEBRATED ae z RET 
“ UNIVERSAL” GILLOTT’S 


OPEHERA-GLAS STEEL Ff Em Ss 


None genuine unless stamped “ Universal _ 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, 


Glass.” 
91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Awarded the first-class medals at the Universal Ex- | 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


positions of London, 1862, and Paris, 1855 and 186 | 
SOLE AGENCY AND rt POT for the UNITED 
INGRAWM’S 
Automatic Self-Injecting Syringe, 


rES, 
FREDERICK TRUMPLER, 
IMPORTER OF OrricaL Goons, 8 MAIDEN Lane. 
ALSO, THE 
Automatic Syringe Sitz & Foot Bath Combined. 
These instruments are perfect, and may be used by 
the most feeble and delicate persons, without the least 
exertion. 
JOHN W. SHEDDEN, Agent, 
363 Bowery, cor. 4th St., N. Y. 


Address 


H. W. GEAR & co., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


And fine Brushes of every description. | 
Materials for Grainers and Gilders, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 

Wax Flower Materials, etc. 





M. KNOEDLER, — r , 
Cc. P. STAAB, , 26 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. For sale by first-class Druggists. 
H. W. GEAR. 





PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF STANDARD AMERICAN 


BILLIARD TABLES. 


WAREROOMS AND OFFICE, 
738 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


lilustrated Price Lists sent on application. 


WHITE HOUSE. | 


PARLOR STEAM-ENCINE: 
Made entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 
will work for hours if supplied with water, &c. ; 
a child can work it. Sent free with 
three for $2. 50. 
WALTER HOLT, 


- roz Nassau Street, New York | 
A BRADBURY IN THE 
rear HAVE MANUFACTURED NEARLY 


BRADBURY PIANO-FORTES. 


Istablished 1854. 
427 BRooME STREET, near Broadway, New York. 


TRIV. MPHA NT SUCCESS. 

SEVEN FIRST PREMIUMS received within four weeks—Two Gotp Mepats, One Sitver MEDAL, and 
Four Dretomas, making in all Seven First Premiums, from State Fairs, for Wm. B. Brapsury’s New Scale 
Piano-Fortes, within the brief space of four weeks. 

‘uz Two Gowp Mepats are from the Fair oF THE AMERICAN INstTITUTE, held at the Academy of Music, 
in September, 1863, ‘For the best Piano-Forte,”’ and from the New Jersey State Fair, held at Paterson, N. J., 
September, 1863, for the “Two Best Prano-ForTEs.” 

Never in the history of the trade were so many First Premiums known to be given within so short a space 
of time. 

In addition to this we have the strongest indorsements of nearly all the well-known musicians of New York, 
who have personally and carefully examined our Pianos. We are also receiving similar testimonials from first-class 
Teachers and Professors of other cities and towns. 

The testimonials from GoTTsCHALK, Mason, SANDERSON, PATTISON, 3erGE, ZUNDELL, HELLER, FRADEL, 
and others, were only given after thorough and repeated trials for several months. 

PECULIAR CHARMS OF THE BRADBURY PIANO. d 

ITS ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 
From personal acquaintance with the firm, we can indorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of the } 

We are using the Bradbury Piano in our families, and they give entire ‘satisfaction. 
Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in sending for their Illustrated Price List, and ordering from it 
They are reliable. 
Mrs. U. S. Grant, Ex. Mansion, Washington, D. C. 
Chief Justice Satmon P. Cuase, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-Admiral D. D. Porter, Annapolis, Md. 
Commander N. B. Harrison, Annapolis, Md. 
Hon. Cotumsus Deano, Washington, D. C. 
M. Simpson, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. S. Janes, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 
Ep. Tuomson, Bishop M. E. Church, Evanston, Ill. 
Atvin Kincs.ey, Bishop, Cleveland, O. 
Rev. Danret Curry, Editor Christian Advocate. 
Dr. De Puy, Assistant Editor Christian Advocate. 
Dr. Jos. Cummincs, President Western University, 
Middletown, Ct. 

Dr. REED, Editor Chicago Christian Advocate. 

A liberal discount to Ministers, Teachers, Colleges, and Schools. 


F. G. SMITH & CO, 


Late SUPERINTENDENT, AND Successor TO WM. B. BRADBURY, 
No. 427 Broome Street, New York 


plete ; 
free fom danger; 
instructions for $1.00; 


HOU SE. 
10,000. _£&] 





lic. 


| T. S. Arruvur, Philadelphia. 
| Rev. Gzorce Lanstnc Taytor. 
| Dante. Wise, Editor Sunday-School Advocate 
|| Tuopore Titton, Editor Independent. 
| D. D. Lore, Editor Northern Advocate. 
Rosert Bonner, N. Y. Ledger. 

Rev. ALFrep Cookman, Wilmington, Del. 
Rev. J. Cookman, Pastor Bedford St. M. E. C., N.Y. 
Dr. D. P. Kipper, Garret Biblical Inst., Evanston, Ill 
W. G. Fisuer, Prof. Music, Girard College, Phila. 
Rev. A. J. Kynett, D. D., Corresponding Secretary 

Church Extension. 

Rev. N. B. Rincway, St. Paul’s M. E. Church, N.Y. 
Dr. Ray MOND, Garret Biblical Institute, Ill. 


F. G. SMITH, 
H. T. McCOUN. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO. 


CORNELL’S GEOGRAPHIES. 


The Best. The Cheapest. The Most Popular. 
First Steps 1n GEOGRAPHY... on 

New Primary GEOGRAPHY...... -_ 

New INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. . - 

New GRAMMAR-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY 

New Puysicat GeoGRapny (in press). 

This series, so well known to American teachers, 
has been recently revised. The Map Questions have 
been brought in all cases directly opposite the Map to 
which they refer, and have been curtailed sufficiently 
to admit in the Intermediate a well-condensed Sum- 
mary of Physical Geography—and in the Grammar- 
School very full details of the Physical Geography of 
our own country, as well as a simple and practicable 
system of Map-Drawing. The engravings have been 
executed by our best artists; they, as well as the ty- 

phy, will speak for themselves. ¢ magnificent 
-_ are the result of much experiment and labor, ¢o 
which the publishers point with pride as the most 
beautiful specimens in thts line of art ever offered to 
the American public. There is scarcely a town or vil- 
lage in this broad land where Corne.i’s Geographies 
are not well and favorably known. They have been 
tested in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
Baltimore, Charleston, Columbus, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Cleveland, Memphis, and hundreds of the Lead- 
ing Cities of the Union, with the most satisfactory 
results. 

In New ENGLAND THEIR SUPERIORITY IS UNQUES- 
mionep. They are already used in One Hunprep 
Towns tx Marne, Eicuty-rive Towns in New 
Hampsutre, and nearly Two Hunprep Towns In 
Massacnusetts. Look at the Counties: Essex 
County, 13 Towns; Middlesex County, 23 Towns; 
Worcester County, 36 Towns; Hampshire County, 13 
Towns; Hampden County, 11 Towns; Berkshire 
County, 14 Towns; Norfolk County, 13 Towns; Bris- 
tol Céunty, 17 Towns; Franklin County, 23 Towns; 
Plymouth County, 16 Towns; Barnstable County, 13 
Towns ; Dukes and Nantucket Counties (all). 

Their rapid introduction in Large Towns and 
Cities is without parallel in the annals of Educational 
Literature. 

Thirty Towns in Connecticut, and twenty-three VA 
the thirty-two Towns in Rhode Island, have recently 
adopted this series, and other systems are being super- 
seded by “‘ Cornell ”-in all directions. 

The works are pronounced to surpass all others— 

1st. In philosophic arrangement. 

ad. In the gradual progression of their steps. 

3d. In presenting one thing at a time. 

4th. In the adaptation of each part to its intended 
grade of scholarship. 

sth. In the admirable mode they prescribe for memo- 
rizing the contents of a map. 

. In their explanations and directions for describing 
the natural divisions of the earth. 

. In their judicious selection of facts. 

. In the appropriate and instructive character of 
their illustrations. 

gth. In consistency between maps and text. 

. In the introduction into the maps of such places 
only as are mentioned in the book. 

. In the clear representation of every fact, and the 
analytical precision with which each branch of 
the subject is kept distinct. 

rath. In being at once practical, systematic, and com- 
plete, philosophical in arrangement, and pro- 
gressive in development of the subject. 

We feel convinced that examination is better than 
recommendation, and therefore have taken but a few 
testimonials from thousands of a similar character: 

Opinions of those who use Corneil. 

“ They are far in advance of all competitors.””—Supt. 
Buixiey, Brooklyn Public Schools. 

“Cornell's Intermediate is a perfect text-book. I 
do not see how any improvement could be made in that 
volume.” —Supt. Doty, Detroit (Mich.) Pub. Schools. 

“Your Revised Edition of Cornell’s Geographies 
must certainly satisfy all reasonable expectation."’"—Rev. 
Cuas. W. CusuinG, Principal of Seminary, Auburn- 
dale. Mass. 

td am glad to find in Cornell a recognition of the 
changes in boundaries, etc., which recent events have 
produced, as well as of late explorations and discov- 
enes. The selection of matter is judicious; the text is 
well condensed, and illustrated with numerous fine en- 
gravings, which will prove exceedingly attractive to the 
leamer. The claims of Physical Geography are not 
overlooked. Teachers, who desire in their selection of 
text-books to keep pace with the onward spirit of the 
age, will do well to examine the same.” —E. DANFORTH, 
City Supt. of Schools, Troy, N. Y. 

_A Pamphlet setting forth the distinctive features of 
this unequalled Series, and the strongest kind of in- 
dorsements, will be mailed, post-paid, to any one apply- 


ing for it. 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 


Quackenbos’s Arithmetics. 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
MENTAL 4 RITHMETIC 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC... 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 
EY TO Practica (for teachers’ use). 
HicHER ARITHMETIC (in press). 





Although but a short time before the American pub- 

lic, these Arithmetics have met with most gratifying 

} success. They are in exclusive use in a number of the 

public schools of the country, among which we may 

mention, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Syracuse, and Albany. 

They have also at, officially adopted by the common 
schools of New York. 

The following points of excellence are claimed for 
this universally popular series : 

tst. Full discussions of many important subjects 
omitted by other authors. 

2d. That they are up to the times, exhibiting the 
commercial usages of the day. 

3d. They are superior to all other arithmetics in the 
exactness and clearness of their definitions, rules, ex- 
planations, and analysis. 

4th. In the attention given to the business matters 
of life—such as Book-keeping, Insurance, Taxes, Se- 
curities, etc., etc. These are omitted by some authors, 
and only glanced at by others. 

See the following distinguished opinions: 

“They have a more practical bearing than any 
other works on the subject, being in every respect up to 
the times, treating the important branches of Mercantile 
Arithmetic in the most exhaustive manner, and giving 
the pupil a preparation for the business of life which we 

ve elsewhere sought in vain. 

“They meet our wants so entirely, that we should 
be very reluctant to change them for any other Se- 
ries.” —J. W. BuLKLEy, Supt. of Schools in the City 
of Brooklyn. 

“Your Practical Arithmetic is the best published.” 
—Prof. GATHRIGHT, Summerville, Miss. 

“I prefer your Arithmetics to all others.”"—Prof. 
Hunter, Athens, Ga. 

“The best I have ever seen.”—Dr. BEEAKER, 
Unionville, S. C. 

“I never saw the equal of your Practical.”"—Prof. 
Topp, Edgartown, Mass. 

“They are an improvement on all other works.”’"— 
Prof. Norettinc, Waynesboro’, Pa. 

“They seem to have no defects.""—Prof. BRUNNER, 
Hiawassee College, Tenn. 

To these might be added certificates, equally as sat- 
isfactory, from hundreds of practical teachers in every 
State in the country. We prefer to submit our books, 
however, to personal examination. We desire that they 
be passed through an unrelenting criticism. Then will 
their excellence appear. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPO- 
SITION. 
By G. P. Quackenbos, LL. D. 
QuUACKENBOS’s Primary GRAMMAR 
™ ENGLISH GRAMMAR 1.00 
we First Lessons tn COMPOSITION. 0.90 
" Course or Comp. & RHETORIC. 1.75 

QuacKENBos’s GRAMMARS have met with most flat- 
tering success. They give general satisfaction. The 
First Book (or Primary) awakens the interest of the 
child, teaching him to think and to understand, and giv- 
ing a direct practical application to every abstract prin- 
ciple. 

* Quacummecs’s EnGiisHh GRAMMAR is one of his 
most successful productions. Every teacher knows 
how much is gained by a judicious arrangement of 
topics, an inductive advance from what is known to 
what is unknown. This is Mr. Quackenbos’s great 
forte—as exhibited in all his school-books, and particu- 
larly in this Grammar. For instance, he approaches 
definitions by means of preliminary illustrations, which 
make their abstract language intelligible while it is in 
process of learning. So, instead of reserving the Rules 
of Syntax, he introduces them as they are needed, in 
connection with etymological parsing. 

QuacKkEnBos’s Composition and his Compostr1on 
AND RHETORIC are known to every teacher, and, at this 
late day, need no further advertisement. They have no 
successful competitor in the American market. 

The following well-known teachers, among others, 
pronounce the Grammars fhe dest now before the public : 

Prof. CLtirrorp, Northern Indiana College. 

P. H. Hutcuinson, Supt. of Schools, Weston, Vt. 

Erastus Everett, late Pres. Coll. of New Orleans. 

Gro. S. KELLENBERGER, Princ. of Schools, Alton, III. 

H. A. Dearsorn, A. M., Princ. Clinton Liberal Inst. 

T. Kesster, Princ. of High School, Allentown, Pa. 

Gero.O. Hopxtns, Princ. Acad. ,S. Woodstock, Conn. 

Rev. G. R. Moore, Pres. Fem. Coll., Lyons, Iowa. 

W. R. Puan, Princ. Union Schools, New Phila., O. 

Rev. James Gitmour, Princ. Ballston Spa Acad. 

The Rhetoric and First Lessons in Composition 
have almost entirely superseded every other on the same 
subject, and are confessedly the most thorough and 
practical. By the last Regents’ Report it appears that 
113 Academies of the State of New York use Quack- 
ENBOS’s RueTorIC, while only 38 use all other text- 
books on the subject put together. 


HISTORY. 

Qvuackensos’s ELemenTary History oF THE 

Uneren Brates..... ..cocdccsccccccccccs 
QvackENBos’s ScHoot History OF THE UNITED 

STATES. ..... ~ 2.00 

In Quackenbos’s ELEMENTARY History the wants 
of Primary Schools have been consulted. A perspicu- 
ous style, a natural arrangement, and short sentences 
embodying a single fact, will be found the chief charac- 
| teristics of the work. Truthful anecdotes are inter- 


-- $0.50 








spersed throughout. To please the eye of the young, 
as well as awaken thought, numerous engravings, ex- 
ecuted in the finest style of the art, have been intro- 
duced. A number of new and beautiful maps have 
been added, and the whole has been brought down to 
the summer of 1868. 

The advantage claimed for the Schoo. History 
over others of the same class is, the interest with which 
the subject is invested. The student turns to his his- 
tory lesson in this volume as a recreation rather than a 
task. The style, clear and simple, yet dignified, for- 
cible, and often eloquent, inspires the learner with a 
love of the subject and a taste for historical reading in 
general. 

These Histories commend themselves to the people 
of the whole country. They are eminently fair on all 
questions of religion and politics; eschewing all preju- 
dices, they carefully avoid any attempt to bias the young. 

They are everywhere used, and everywhere com- 
mended. They are the text-books officially adopted 
and in use by the States of California, Missouri, and 
West Virginia; the cities of Baltimore, Cleveland, New 
Orleans, Lexington, St. Paul, Syracuse, etc. Hosts 
of rec dations published in our Circular. 

Teachers will consult their interest and that of their 
pupils by examining these works. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


QvacKENBOs’s NATURAL PHILosopHY 
Youmans’s CHEMISTRY 
Hvux.ey and Youmans’s PuysioLtocy 

QuACKENBOS’s NATURAL PutLosopny has uniformly 
been pronounced THE BOOK on Physical Science by 
those who have used it. We are very solicitous of se- 
curing a careful comparison of it with the best works 
now published. 

Youmans’s CHEmistry has passed through /i/ty edi- 
tions. It has been rewritten, and is now really a new 
work. Itis uptodate. It is not encumbered by tech- 
nicalities. Its statements are clear, compact, and forcible. 

Hvux.ey and Youmans’s Puysio.ocy is an original 
work, not compiled from other authorities, but an au- 
thority in itself. Of this treatise the celebrated Pro- 
fessor, Dr. Flint, says: “‘ In matter and style I think it 
excellent; dy far the best work of the hind I have 
ever seen.”” This work is destined to be the standard 
in all institutions of a high grade. For further testi- 
mony, we refer to our Descriptive Catalogue and Cir- 
culars, which we think contain convincing proofs of 


their superiority. 
LATIN. 


Harkness’s Inrropuctory Latin Boox 
= ELemMents or Latin GRAMMAR.... 
Latin GRAMMAR 
LATIN READER 
InTRODUCTION TO LaTIN PROSE... 
First Greek Book 





1.50 


This series has received the unqualified commenda- 
tion of many of the most eminent classical professors 
and teachers in our country, and is already in use in 
every State of the Union, and, indeed, in nearly all our 
leading classical institutions of every de, both of 
school and college. Each volume, as it has issued from 
the press, has been received with a degree of enthu- 
siasm unsurpassed in our experience with text-books. 
The publication of the series marks, it is believed, an 
era in the classical education of our country. They are 
rapidly displacing all others in the best schools and col- 
leges in this country, and teachers and school-officers 
are earnestly urged to examine them critically before 
adopting a series for their institutions. We feel con- 
vinced they furnish a better course of elementary clas- 
sical instruction than can elsewhere be found in our 
language. 

A few Distinguished Opinions : 

‘The best Latin Grammar I have seen.”—Prof, 
Wappe tt, University of Ga. 

“ His books have no equal in this country.”—Rev. 
B. Sears, D. D., LL. D., Brown University. 

** The best text-books known to us. "’—Prof. Goop- 
HUE, Harvard College, Ala. 

“*T use Harkness’s text-books because they are the 
best."’—Prof. Dunkin, East Alabama College. 

“ Harkness's First Greek is unusually attractive.”— 
President S. H. Tayitor, LL. D., Andover, Mass. 

These are selected from over one thousand similar 
recommendations. 

[= "Specimen copies of any of the above works will 
be mailed post-paid, to teachers and school-officers on 
receipt of one-half the retail price. 


Teachers, Superintendents, and school-officers are 
respectfully invited to address us on matters connected 
with the introduction and use of our publications. Im- 
mediate attention will be given to any letters or orders 
with which we are favored, and the most satisfactory 
terms will be made for introduction. A Drscriprive 
CATALOGUE embracing all our reliable and popular 
text-books will be mailed, postage prepaid, on application 
tous. Persons ordering are requested to be particular 
to give their post-office address in full. 

Consulting the convenience of Teachers, Superin- 
tendents, and school-officers, we have established an 
Educational Department for their special use, and all 
visiting New York are cordially invited to call and ex- 
amine our extensive assortment of Text-Books . 
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WALTHAM WATCHES. | 


Tue }? Prate WartcHeEs 


MADE BY THE | 
American Watch Co. of Waltham, Mass. 


Are by far the best Watches made in the United 
States, and unsurpassed anywhere for Beauty, 
Finish, or Fine Time-keeping Qualities. 

In this country the manufacture of these fine-grade 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 
THESE WATCHES ARE NOW MADE TO | 

WIND AT THE STEM. 
For sale by Watch-Dealers generally. 


T.B.BYNNER & CO., 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY. 


Agency for American Watches, 
DIAMONDS, SEAL RINGS, 
And every variety of 
FINE JEWELRY, 
No. 189 BROADWAY, 
T. B. Bywwer, NEW YORK. 


F. F. Quinrarp. 
Price Lists sent on application. 


“BRICHT . JEWELS.” 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC, 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 


gs,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD. 
Send 25 Cents for a Specimen Copy. 


PUBLISHED BY 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York, 
Successors To WM. B. BRADBURY. 


Publishers of “‘Goupen Cuam,” “SuHower,” “ Cen- 
ser,” “ Trio,” “ Fresu Laurets,” “ Cra- 
riona,” “‘ Praises or Jesus,” etc. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 

T. H. McALLISTER’S 
COMPOUND HOUSEHOLD MICROSCOPE 
Contains all the essential parts of the higher-priced in- 
struments, with magnifying powers of 400, 1,600, 2,500, 
10,000 times the area, affording opportunity for investi- 

ting the minutia of animal and ve; e life. The 
Ficoecope, with 48 neeeeating Objects of Natural 
History, $10.00; without the Objects, $5.00. Also, 
First-Class ACHROMATIC MICROSCOPES, from 
25.00 to $500.00. Illustrated Descriptive Price List 
rded to any address. 
T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 
49 Nassau Street, New York. 


NOVELTY 
IRON WORKS, 


Nos. 77 & 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all 
kinds for Buildings. 





WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 
GEMS OF 


PENMANSHIP. 
Price, $5.00. 


This is by far the most beautiful and extensive work 





1 vol., oblong 4to. 





on PENMANSHIP ever published. It is the standard 
of excellence, and is especially commended by teachers 
and pen-artists everywhere. 

Sent free, by mail, to any address in the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
go, 92 & 94 Grand Street, N. Y. 


| Binding Case for vol. 1, cloth, gilt, price 75 cents. 


Lady’s Trousseau “C” 


6 Musuw Cue 
6 Linen 
Parrs Mustin DrAwers,:.....:...-......... 2 

~ LINEN . 
Prain Cotton Skirts, 
Tuckep. “ ” 

“ “ “ 

Mustuin Nicut-Dressgs,.....-.. 
Tuckxep Camsric Nicut-Dress 
Emepr’p - - 
FLANNEL SKIRTs, 
Corset Covers, 
DressinG. SACQUES, 
Detaine Rose pe CHAMBRE. 


Emsr’p 


HWW RDWWwWWww AD 


, The whole or any single article of the above Outfit may be had upon application, or will be sent C. O. D. by 
Express. Every article is made in the best manner, and from the best materials. Complete directions for Self 
measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 461, 463, 465 & 467 Broapway, corner of Grand St. 
Nos. 255, 257, 259 & 261 GRAND STREET, corner of Chrystie St.) 


D. APPLETON & COMPAN Y 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 
I.—HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 


| 
From AvuGustus To CHARLEMAGNE. B | 

H. Lecxy, M. A., Author of “History of Ration- 
Cloth.: | 
| 


ophy, Mental Science, and Practice. By THomag 
Laycock, M. D., etc., etc., Professor of the Prac. 
tice of Medicine and of Clinical Medicine, and 
Lecturer on Medical Psychology and Mental Dis 
eases, in the University of Edinburgh, etc., ete, 
With a preliminary dissertation on method and 
illustration of the text. In two volumes. Cloth 
r2mo: 912 pp. Price, $7.00. 
| V—THE LOST MANUSCRIPT. A Nove. 
By the Author of “ Debit and Credit.””. 1 vol,9 
8vo.. Paper covers. 270 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
VL—THE DEAD GUEST. A Mysteric 
Story. By Hemvricn ZscHoxke: Translated from 
the German by Grorce C. McWuorter, M. A 
One vol., 8vo. With Two Illustrations. Prict 
50 cents. ° 
Either of the above sent.free, by mail, to ang 
address in the United States, on receipt of the pric, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 
go, 92 & 94 Granp St., New Yore 


. 
W. E. 
alism in Europe.” In two vols., 8vo. 
Price, $6.00. 


Il.—FOREST-LIFE IN ACADIE. Sketches 
of Sport and Natural History in the Lower Prov- 
inces of the Canadian: Dominion. By . Captain 
Campsett Harpy. With numerous Iilustrations. 
One vol, 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


IIl.—_SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. Six Lec- 
tures, delivered in 1868, before the Society of 
Apothecaries, in London. By Henry C. Roscor, 
B. A., Ph. D., F. R. S., Professor of Chemist 
in Owens College, Manchester, England. Wit 
Appendices, Colored Plates, and Illustrations. 
One vol., 8vo. Cloth. Price, $9.00. 


IV.—MIND AND BRAIN; or, Tue Corre- 
LATION OF CONSCIOUSNESS AND ORGANIZATION, 
sy ically investigated and applied to Philos- 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, 
A WEEKLY PAPER, 
PEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 











AppLetons’ JourNAL is published weekly, and consists of thirty-two quarto pages, each number illustrated, 
accompanied by a Pictorial Supplement. Tee 


Price 10 CENTS PER NUMBER, OR $4.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 
SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR TWELVE OR SIX MONTHS. 
Appletons’ Fournal and either Harper's Weekly, Harper's Bazar, Harper's Magazine, Putnam's Magasity 
or the Galaxy, fr one year, on receipt of $7.00. 
Back numbers of the JouRNAL can always be supplied. Subscriptions will be dated from the beginning of 
current volume, unless otherwise directed. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS.—Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions, and remitting $20, 
be entitled to a for one GRATIS. ' , f 
Any one procunng TEN iptions, and remitting $40, will be entitled to select as premiums the following! 
any two volumes of “ Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia” (price $r0) ; any five of Louisa Mihlbach’s Novels, bo 
in cloth (price $10); the ‘‘ Comprehensive Pictionary of the Bible,” and Bickmore’s , “‘ Travels in.the-East-In 
Archipelago” (price $10); any five vol of App Til d Li of Romance, bound in cloth (p 
10); the Works of Charles Dickens, bound in cloth (price $10.50); the Waverley, Novels, bound in cloth 
10.50); or other books in our Catalogue, published by us, bound in cloth, or paper, amounting at retail price 
$10. The books to be sent by = at the subscriber’s expense. __ : ‘ 
Any one procuring Txtrty Subscriptions, and remitting us $120, will be entitled, as premium, to “‘ The 
can Annual Cych lia,” price : or to books, in cloth or paper, at retail prices, to this equivalent. 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, edited by Gzorce Ripcey and Cuas. A. Dana, 16 vols., 8 
cloth, price $80, will be given to on sending 50 Subscribers, and remitting $200. : 

The postage within the Unii States, for the pees, © co ene ble yearly, semi- oe 
quarterly, in advance, at the office where received. Subscriptions from C; must be accompanied with 20 cen” 
it to the United States postage. . New York City subscribers will be charged 20 cents per an 

tage and delivery of their numbers. 4 4 

In remitting by mail, a post-office order or draft, payable to the order of D. Appleton & Co., is ble 
bank-notes, as, if lost, the order or draft can be recovered without loss to the phen In ordering the JourRN 

the name should be c! given, with the poe, county, and State, in full. ‘ : 

AppLeTons’ JouRNAL is also issued in MonTHLY Parts, oe 50 cts. each, or $4.50 per annum, in advance. — 

Reading Cases for APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, arranged to ho! In half leather, price $2.08 





Sdditional, witch will prepay for 


thirteen numbers. 


delay, but that 


«,* We beg leave to state that we will return rejected articles without unnecessa ; 
‘onurnal. 


cannot undertake to be restonsible for manuscripts submitted for publication in the 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 90, 92 & 94 Grand St., New Fork. — 
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